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PREFACE 


“There is nothing in the whole animal creation quite so lithe, so 
supple, so active and yet so strong for his size as the fox. A fox in 
good condition is the very epitome of fine quality. The colour and 
texture of his coat, the perfect symmetry of his limbs, his brush 
with its long white tag, his black velvet ears and grey throat all 
combine to place him quite at the tép of the class.” 

(Lord W. de Broke in PAssinc YEARS) 


T is the fact, that the fox has survived from time immemorial with 

every one’s hand against him that makes him such a fascinating study. 

In both History and Fable his cunning is proverbial, and although 
frequently credited with too much brain, the mind of the fox is that of no 
fool—in fact as a foxhunter I am inclined to beg this question altogether, 
“Since knowledge is but sorrow’s spy.” It is not safe to know! All the 
same, although the affection which the hunter holds for the hunted is 
quite illogical, it is none the less real. Hence this collection of notes, made 
over a considerable number of years, about foxes wild and tame, by one 
whose recreation, according to Who's Who, is laconically described as 
“Foxhunting.” My thanks are due to Country Life for permission to reprint 
certain material which has appeared in its pages. 
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THE, POX 
(Canis Vulpes. Genus Vulpes) 


Little Red Rascal, 
Dan Russel, 
NOMENCLATURE } Master Reynolds, 
Charles fames, 
Charlie, etc. 
Welsh: Liwynog. Scottish: Tod. French: Reynard. German: Fuchs 


inhabitants of Great Britain. His fossilised bones are found in the 

Red Crag of Newbourne, which belongs to the Pleiocene Period 
(Millais: Mammals of Great Britain), which makes him a contemporary of 
the so-called Irish elk and of prehistoric man, so that he can claim pretty 
ancient lineage. There are many varieties of the fox spread over a large 
portion of the globe, but we are only concerned here with the red fox of 
Europe, and in particular of the British Isles. There are several islands on 
the West coast of Scotland (Skye excepted) where there are no foxes. I 
believe also there are none in Anglesea. But although distinctly scarce in 
some counties the fox is otherwise pretty universal in distribution. A few 
of the incidents depicted or described in this book have been told me by 
reliable witnesses, but the bulk of them I have myself seen in some thirty 
odd hunting seasons. 

Of foxes’ habits I don’t know if I supply any new material. I greatly 
doubt it. But there is one point that I should like to impress on my readers 
with reference to the fox supply. Supposing a pack of hounds to hunt 
three days a week, September to April, and find an average of at least two 
brace per diem and kill 60 out of, say, 384 foxes found in the season, the 
same number of foxes will be born this year, and next, as they have been 
in previous years. Yet we have no plague of foxes. Where do the rest go? 
It is obvious they do not die legitimate deaths. In fact “where the flies go 
in winter” is nothing to where the foxes go. 


T= fox is one of the oldest (if not always the most respected!) of the 
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T is, I suppose, scarcely necessary to explain that foxes have a very 

varied diet—from beetles to big game (the latter dead and, for prefer- 

ence, high!). Foxes do not live according to the methods alleged by 
the gamekeeper—on game; the shepherd—on lambs; the farmer—on 
fowls. The huntsman, of course, maintains the fox feeds on none of these 
things but that the animal is a vegetarian! 

His principal food is undoubtedly rabbit. 

A local trapper! tells me that interference with his snares by foxes is 
Worst in the autumn, as the cubs mangle the rabbits in the snares, spoiling 
the carcase, usually biting through the ribs behind the shoulders, whilst 
old foxes take the rabbits out of the snares, biting off the heads. F. G. 
Millais, in Mammals of Great Britain, asserts that foxes skin rabbits before 
eating them. I am far from certain about this. I have seen a tame fox 
skin a rabbit before eating, but afterwards devour everything but the hind 
legs and the ears. I am inclined to think both fur and feather are a necessary 
digestive to the fox, as he certainly swallows a considerable quantity of 
both.” 

It is known that foxes haunt the seashore, hunting for dead fish and 
other carrion. But do they fish for themselves? I know of a dog fox being 
caught in an otter trap set under water, but whether it was baited with 
fish I cannot remember—it may have been put just where an otter was 
known to enter or leave the water, without a bait. I had a tame fox whose 
history points to piscatorial parents. His mother and a cub were found 


‘In the West Country where gin traps are used instead of snares, immense numbers 
of foxes were killed by trappers when the Hare & Rabbits Bill first came into operation. 
But although there is still a marked shortage of foxes in rabbit trapping districts, the fox 
has undoubtedly become more careful in course of time, and there are now not quite so 
many “three leggers” about as there used to be. The “bill,” which forbids trapping above 
ground, should save the lives of many foxes, dogs and cats—I say “should,” for I doubt 
if much notice will be taken of this law. 


"I asked Miss Pitt, M.F.H., the well-known naturalist, her opinion: do foxes skin 
rabbits? She replied: “Not habitually, but badgers always turn the skin inside out.” 
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drowned in an ornamental basin with steep sloping sides which contained 
goldfish. Presumably the vixen was fishing, as there was lots of other 
water close at hand she could drink from, and also in the previous year a 
drowned dog-fox was found in the same basin. The survivor (my cub) 
was found hiding in a flower bed close at hand. To return to rabbits, the 
latter frequently inhabit a stick heap in which are foxes—indeed it is not 
unknown for them even to inhabit a branch tunnel of a fox earth. It is 
generally believed a vixen will not kill anything near her earth when she 
has cubs. Certainly rabbits know when a fox is hunting, or not. I have 
often seen them watching a fox, evidently knowing they were in no im- 
mediate danger. A V.W.H. fox was recently seen carrying a rabbit in front 
of hounds. It was a bad scenting day, and he was not being pressed. I 
once saw a Hursley fox kill two or three hens in a stubble field in front of 
hounds. He also was not being seriously hustled by his pursuers. I have 
often heard of this happening, but only once seen it. 

Most farmers believe foxes kill lambs. Do they? The answer is, I 
think, both yes and no. In the South I greatly doubt such claims. There 
is a flock of Hampshire Downs (which are big arable sheep) at the back of 
my house. My boy tells me that all through the lambing season a fox 
hangs around (although frequently chased by the sheepdog), and he is 
convinced the fox hopes to get the after-births, or any dead lambs the 
shepherd fails to bury at once. The fact that lambs are found at foxes’ 
earths is no evidence they were killed by a fox, who collects the carcases 
of lambs that have died. There is little doubt, however, that foxes do take 
lambs of grass sheep, which are smaller. In fact there is actual evidence 
of a fox killing an in-lamb cheviot ewe, an impossible feat for a fox with 
a big arable sheep, in my opinion. Little pigs have been found on a fox- 
earth, and I believe were actually paid for by the hunt secretary. Most 
probably these pigs had been laid on by the sow and their bodies chucked 
on the dung-heap from which the fox carried them away. The little hill- 
Sheep, and their even smaller lambs, have, however, a formidable enemy 
in the great grey foxes of the hills, some of whom go to 18 lb. in weight 
or even more. One dog-fox killed in the Grampians in 1939 weighed 
21 Ib. (Book of the Fox. Clapham). 

The fox is accused of many strange crimes. I think it was Mr. Jorrocks 
who had a claim for “a young bull and 5 acres of vetches.” But absurd 
as this is, I have heard quite as strange assertions made. 

A neighbour turned three T.B. yearling fillies into a small yard, and 
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next morning found them all terribly mangled about the head, particularly 
their noses and lips, and all three had to be destroyed. One of the two 
vets called in made the astonishing statement that it must have been done 
by a fox! Actually it was never proved who was the culprit, although a 
Great Dane and two Alsatians were strongly suspected. 

The following is from a sheep-farmer in Northumberland, who is 
also a M.F.H.: 

“Undoubtedly foxes kill lambs up to the age of three weeks or so, nearly 
always bitten in the neck at back of the head. I have known three killed 
in a night by presumably the same fox. A badger always skins his victim, 
but I don’t think I have ever had a lamb taken by a badger. If you skin 
a ‘killed’ lamb, you can tell if fox or dog by the tiny pin-prick toothmarks 
of the fox. A dog is much rougher. I have known several cases of a fox 
worrying a cast ewe. They have eaten into her at the tail end. In fact I 
have a ewe now who in that predicament had her tail eaten off. I don’t 
mean that foxes make a habit of killing lambs, but I expect to lose from 
6 to 16 lambs each season, the latter being, of course, the most I have ever 
lost. The ‘killer’ is usually some hard-bitten old fellow of many years 
experience.” 

In another letter he adds: “A fox no doubt skins a lamb in a way, 
but the work of a badger is totally different. He skins his victim like a 
glove and turns the whole skin inside out with great neatness.” Nor do 
I think a badger kills for sport at any time. Yet I know that many hunting 
men are of opinion that much damage put down to foxes is committed 
by badgers. Here is an example. In the Avon Vale there was an outbreak 
of lamb-killing. The badger-earths were “gassed” and the killing ceased. 
All these lambs were eaten from behind—yet it seems very slender evidence 
on which to convict the badgers! 

During the first World War amateur attempts were made at fox-hunting 
in France (but our Allies put a stop to it!). A curious fact emerged with 
regard to the varied diet of the fox. The country was devoid of game and 
rabbits in that part. What did the foxes eat? On opening one its stomach 
contained only small white slugs, such as one sees beneath the bark of trees. 

Asop’s story of the Fox and Grapes is undoubtedly founded on 
fact, for foxes do like fruit, although actually I have only seen a tame fox 
eat fruit—a most expensive taste, as it preferred grapes! Another tame fox 
I had liked rice and milk, provided it was well sweetened with sugar. She 
also liked to pick blackberries, but seldom ate them (probably because not 
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THE MASTER’S CAR 
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quite ripe enough). Also she would pick up mushrooms, but invariably 
Spat them out again. 

I remember the Natural History books of my youth depicted a fox 
carrying a goose slung over its back. I have never seen a fox do this, and 
doubt if any one else has. I have seen a big cub carrying a hare as bi g as 
itself. It showed no inherited knowledge of weight-carrying, but on the 
contrary had great difficulty to get along, frequently tripping over the 
dangling legs. Talking of hereditary instincts, a fox cub brought up in 


“ Charles” carrying a hare as big as himself, 


captivity quickly learns to turn over horse droppings in search of beetles, 
which he will crunch up with great satisfaction. I fancy these beetles 
must have a sweet taste—foxes’ “billets” in summer are usually full of their 
iridescent wings. The June “ bug” is also, I think, eaten by foxes. I’ve 
watched them jumping and catching some insect, and think it must have 
been that variety. 

Foxes do kill geese and even swans. I know of a swan killed on her 
lest by a fox and there are several such incidents recorded—including the 
lrowning of the attacking fox by the infuriated cob swan. Although the 
ommon goose not infrequently falls a victim to foxes, a friend of mine 
nthe confines of Exmoor has some Canadian Geese, the gander of which 
vas seen (from the bedroom window) driving away a prowling fox! 
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Natural drinking trough at foot of beech tree. 
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Tk Ix AND HIS EYESIGHT 


HE hearing, and nasal organs of the fox are really wonderful, but I 
am of opinion the eyesight of most wild animals is indifferent. The 
old trick of keeping motionless will usually bamboozle a wild fox. 
A fox in captivity quite definitely doesn’t trust his eyesight alone. At 
150 yards he does not recognise a figure, and at 50 is still uncertain until 
his nose tells him, or he hears a voice he knows (a strange voice remains 
the voice of fear for ever). The golden amber eye of the fox changes with 
his moods—one might almost say with his thoughts. Like the dog, and 
unlike the horse and cat, the fox looks you in the eye like a man. If you 
change your clothes so that he doesn’t immediately recognise you, in his 
eyes you will see a puzzled expression until his nose confirms what his eyes 
only half tell him. Of course it is possible, a fox being a nocturnal animal 
with an eye not unlike a cat’s, his elliptical pupils, although they serve him 
well enough in bright daylight, are not as efficient as when they open at 
night to a fuller extent. Again, from the height of 15 inches or so, objects 
are probably a great deal less easy to distinguish than from the height of 
a man—moreover his field of vision must be very circumscribed, and to 
this I put down the few stupid things I have seen foxes do. On high ground 
(mountainsides) of course the fox has more or less the bird’s-eye view we 
get. I watched a fox once who had spotted a car far, far below. None the 
less, he slipped into a depression in the ground, over the side of which he 
watched it out of sight, when, out of hearing also, he resumed his walk. 
I have seen a fox “clap down” in a similar manner when he spotted a game- 
keeper in the next field. Hunted foxes, like hares, will frequently squat 
down. It is the commonest, almost the universal trick of the hunted to 
hide from the hunter.. Deer, fallow and roe (and red also at times) squat 
like hares when hunted. Miss Guest’s hounds hunted a fox in Pinkwood 
who squatted again and again, hounds rushing past him. The cover had 
been recently cut and was very open, so he was continually in view of all 
concerned. However, he played the trick once too often and was killed. 
How do you account for this sight, hearing or instinct? Foxes live 
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in trees more than people suppose. The Inwood fox lived in sound (almost 
in sight) of the kennels. He saw or heard every day hounds go out, either 
hunting or to exercise. Yet on the only occasion I personally saw them 
put hounds into the kennel cover to draw for him, I (having previously 
hidden myself) was only just in time to see him (or rather her, for I think 
it was a vixen) come down from the semi-fallen larch tree and go away. 
How did he or she know that on fhis occasion he or she was the quarry? 

One of the most marked traits of the fox is his agility in avoiding 
capture. Ejected from a tree, he will fall in the middle of a pack of hounds, 
and jumping over one and under another, escape with, apparently, com- 
paratively little difficulty. A certain fox inhabited an old thatched shed. 
So often did we find him in the roof, and so often did he outwit us, that 
it became almost a habit when hunting in that district to make the Garford 
fox the afternooon draw. He was evicted countless times and always 
escaped. However, he eventually decided that the barn roof was unhealthy 
for foxes, and disappeared. Whilst searching in the thatch, his usual haunt, 
a small boy spotted him watching us from a tree close by and promptly 
chucked a stone up to dislodge him. I can only presume his aim was too 
accurate, for the fox jumped down, but instead of beating hounds as usual 
after a fast hunt, he went across only one field and was caught. This was 
a sad end for “the old customer.” He was greatly missed. He was a grand 
fox, who always gave us a nice gallop before saying “Good evening, 
gentlemen, that will do for to-day,” and vanishing. This was in the Old 
Berks country about 1905. 
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Tae FOX AS A Gus 


OX CUBS are born as a rule in the last weeks of March, but much 

earlier and much later births are recorded. Born blind, they remain 

so for quite a week. They have dark mouse-coloured fluffy coats, and 

like the young of many animals, have blue eyes. How long the vixen 

suckles her cubs I do not know for certain. T. F. Dale in Fur and Feather 
says only a month. 

As the cubs get bigger the vixen has to work hard to feed her family, 

and she frequently looks rather a miserable object when a nursing mother. 


Turning over horse droppings in search of beetles. 


Her family may vary from two to ten, four being the average number, 
but twelve has been recorded. If the vixen is killed after the fox-cubs have 
ceased to require milk, the dog-fox makes ‘an effort to supply them with 
meat. A good mother, the vixen moves her family directly she suspects 
danger. Actually I believe a vixen has been seen carrying a cub in front 
of hounds, which could easily take place in those countries where they 
hunt late in the spring. Although pretty careful as a rule, they sometimes 
choose ridiculous places to lay up. One laid up her cubs every year in a 
churchyard in the suburbs of Worcester. Another in Oxfordshire had hers 
in a sandpit opposite a “pub” called “The Fox.” Both these litters were 
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invariably taken away, but the foolish mothers carried on next year! 
Occasionally foxes are bred above ground (stub bred), but usually the 
family seat is an enlarged rabbit bury, which is easily found owing to 
the dirty and untidy habits of the fox. Although the vixen frequently 
moves them when it gets too bad, this has probably nothing to do with 
its unhygienic state, but because it has become obvious to passers-by. 

Cubs are very noisy, and fight and play with much growling and 
hissing over their food. 
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Baby Foxes. 


By August and September when cub-hunting begins, the cubs are 
emancipated from mother’s care, although she frequently hangs about in 
the same covert for a while. Cubs have now begun to know their way 
about, hunting for themselves, and on November the first become officially 
foxes. There are several instances recorded of a vixen attacking dogs who 
came near her cubs. One I personally know of took place in Caernarvon- 
shire. Just as more boys than girls are born, so in a litter of cubs there 
are almost invariably more dogs than vixens, the proportion being high— 
“in a litter cf six, only two would be vixens” (according to Lord Knutsford, 
M.F.H.). 


Burying a tit-bit 
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THE FOX AS VERMIN 
“?Tis a nasty varmint, I tell ee, and should be killed Zundays—zo 
well as wikdays.” 
(Sayings of a Dartmoor Vulpicide) 


EGALLY the fox is vermin everywhere, although in the Midlands he 
has some measure of protection, but in the majority of the smaller 
hunts the huntsman is the least to be feared of his many enemies. 

It is not realised by the public at large that wild animals have no sort 
of legal protection in England. The Forest Laws have long been abolished, 
and only sporting custom (hunting) gives any measure of protection during 
what were called “the fence months” (i.e. defence months, or breeding 
season). The rest of the population can and do kill deer, foxes, badgers, 
hares, etc. in their breeding season, so that in addition to the unborn, the 
young starve to death owing to their parents being killed. 

Probably the most persistent enemy of the fox is the gamekeeper, with 
the poultry keeper a poor second. To the latter I cannot help feeling the 
fox is an unnecessary bogey, in so much as properly run poultry farms are 
so fenced and housed as to be practically safe from foxes and dogs. It is 
the smallholder and the farmer’s wife, and those who turn their poultry 
on to the stubbles, who lose fowls by foxes. The great majority who suffer 
from depredations of the fox are they who forget to shut up fowl-houses 
early enough in the evening, or more often forget to shut them up at all! 
Personally I have had very few poultry losses from foxes, although I keep 
poultry in the rather perfunctory manner of the smallholder. Nevertheless 
foxes do kill (especially where there are not many rabbits) a lot of poultry 
every year, witness the poultry fund of any hunt—it is usually overdrawn. 

Here let me add there is no law which necessitates any compensation 
(much less full value) for damage done by foxes, but as some quid pro quo 
for the fact that the populace at large are sporting enough not to wage 
war on foxes in hunting countries, the hunts concerned endeavour to give 
some compensation for loss of poultry. It is quite impossible for any hunt 
to pay the prices frequently demanded for pedigree birds (they are all 
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Fox-proof poultry pens. 


pedigree if a fox eats them!), the only answer being that if they are so 
valuable, extra special precautions for their safety should be taken (after 
all, fox-proof pens, etc. are not difficult to make). The poultry fund 
requires both great tact and knowledge to run satisfactorily, and as it 1s, 
large sums are paid out annually in many hunts for claims which, to put 
it mildly, are of dubious authenticity. It should also be remembered that 
in countries where there are no hunts there are still foxes (if not quite so 
many), and there the owner must bear his loss as best he may. 

In these days there are no poultry funds—in fact I suppose, strictly 
speaking, to pay for poultry is illegal since it encourages fox preservation. 


Poison, 
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THEE OXxX AND HIS VOIe?r 


pleased they chatter like a monkey. When angry they snarl like a dog. 

An angry dog-fox expels his breath, making a noise like tchh! tchh! 
as a warning, usually followed by a lightning snap! He also growls, 
rather in a higher key than a dog. In the tame animal his growl often 
means little, save that he is mildly annoyed, but look out for tchk! tchk! 

Foxes, unlike dogs, bark with their heads low—Wow! Wow! Wow! 
usually three times. Although not loud it carries a long way on a still 
night. I hear them in winter (January or February) from about 7 p.m. to 
dawn. The vixen has a number of different calls—a very sharp, harsh 
bark which is used as a warning to her cubs, and a bird-like noise Kek/ 
Kek! also used as a warning. Again, a soft cooing noise, presumably a 
love note, and a wild, startling scream, only heard at “ clicketting” time 
(the mating season). 

Dog-foxes are noisy fighters, and although they would not dare “go 
for” a human being, they are distinctly truculent if you interfere with 
their wooing. Being unwilling to leave the vixen they decidedly resent 
your approach. A lady in the Whaddon country told me last winter that 
coming back from hunting in February a vixen crossed the road, followed - 
by two dog-foxes who stopped and “bickered” at each other almost under 
her horse’s nose, taking not notice of her at all. 

Obviously “love is blind,” for at other times of the year they are 
intensely suspicious of the human race. When I lived in Worcestershire a 
fox lived in a pollard willow close to my house. I frequently took visitors 
to see him, but eventually this roused his suspicions and he jumped down, 
never to return. A fox lying in the open will allow a man to pass fairly 
near and will not move, but if he hesitates, or halts, the fox knows for 
certain he has been seen, and either goes at once or steals away later. 


Pree have a very varied language of their own. When excited and 
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HAVE often heard hunting men assert that in a high wind a fox goes 

against it because he doesn’t like his fur blown the wrong way, and 

more particularly his brush blown over his back. Yet I have seen foxes 
run down wind in a sixty mile an hour gale and make a good point, and 
on the same day (with the North Stafts) do the opposite. 

The fox uses his brush to balance himself, and when running he uses 
it as a rudder, but it is not essential to him, witness bobtail foxes, who are 
proverbial for the long runs they give. 

There was a very famous fox in the V.W.H. (Cricklade) called “Old 
Stumper,” who gave some famous gallops in the Water Eaton Vale during 
the last ten years or so, and who has lately died a natural death (many a 
time was he mistaken for a hare!). Old Stumper (also called Old Bob) was, 
I believe, found curled up apparently fast asleep, but in reality dead. 

I have seen it asserted a fox does not wag his brush when pleased, like 
a dog does his tail. With this I do not agree, for a fox not only grins like 
a dog when pleased but lays his ears back and wags (or if you prefer it, 
twitches) his brush at the same time. A fox sleeps with his brush over his 
nose, presumably for warmth, on the principle of those natives who wrap 
up their heads when cold and leave their bodies nearly naked! It is possible 
than when his nose is covered he doesn’t register smells, and that is why 
he gets “chopped,” his nasal organs not warning him in time. Actually 
I think foxes do at times sleep heavily, and thus literally get caught 
“napping.” As an example of this, I once pelted a sleeping fox on Cloutsham 
Ball with small stones, and it took a direct hit to wake him! All the same, 
nine times out of ten a fox sleeps very lightly. You will see one eye open 
suddenly although the fox appears fast asleep. A curious incident took 
place not long ago near Uffington (Salop). A farmhand walking along the 
edge of a barley field in July saw what he thought was a dead fox. He 
picked it up by its brush, and was promptly bitten! This vixen was merely 
sleeping heavily. Also the fox apparently listens in his sleep. You will 
notice quite often he has one ear forward and one back. The fox has a 
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scent gland near the root of his brush, which, added to his foot scent is 
what “smells.” Actually the fox himself has no particular smell (to my 
nose at any rate), but any place or spot he inhabits smells very strongly in 
a short space of time. This fox smell lasts a long time in suitable weather 
(moist and warm). It will reappear a long time after the death of the 
only inhabitant of an earth. It is said that a frightened fox, especially 
dog-fox, gives off a strong smell, for example, if you rattle a stick in his 
earth, or when faced by a terrier in a confined space. It is a time-honoured 
convention among many country folk that a white tag to a brush denotes 
a dog-fox. Actually both sexes have it, or have it not as the case may be. 
Foxes vary much in colour. Very grey foxes are often found in the hills 
—but the red foxes with very little black have now disappeared. I am 
told that at one time in the Scottish Highlands there were really red foxes, 


Curtous-looking fox. 


who had not only no black pads, but no black tips to their ears. I have 
myself once seen a fox (in Wilts) with no black at all on his feet, but he had 
the normal black tips to his ears. White foxes are reported from time to 
time, but I have only seen one myself who really could be claimed as a 
white fox. I saw him near Oving, in the Whaddon Chase country (and 
with hounds after him), and I mistook him for a terrier! Actually he was 
yellowish cream, but had a white blaze down his face like a horse, as far 
as I can remember.' This fox was killed by hounds. I am told the Meynell 
hunted a black fox for a season or two ago. The whip “rode” this fox a 
couple of fields before he “holloa’d,” as he thought it was a dog! Hounds 
hunted it some distance into a covert and it was viewed away the other 
side by an ex-M.F.H., who insists it was a black fox. After a long and fast 


1Cream “white” foxes have been killed once or twice before in the Whaddon country. 
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hunt they lost it, so it was never proved what the beast was. There are 
still some of the tield who think it was a dog. 

I recently saw in Hampshire a most curious-looking fox (in fact I have 
seen him several times). He had a black head and “ruff,” black legs, 
“tummy” and brush, but the back of his neck and the top of his back were 
normal fox colour. I queried in Country Life if he was a cross-bred red and 
silver fox (as there is a fox farm some eight or ten miles away), hoping 
some silver fox farmer would reply. The question remains unanswered, 
but the Master of the Wheatland replied as follows: “‘ Interbreeding of 
Foxes,’ to the editor of Country Life. Sir—The fox described by your corres- 
pondent must be a remarkable and interesting animal, but I do not think 
it is necessarily a cross-bred animal, for I have seen some very dark foxes 
where no suspicion of foreign blood occurs. On February 14th last year 
the Wheatland Hounds, of which I am Master, killed a large dog-fox on the 
Brown Clee Hill in Shropshire. Instead of being white or whitish under- 
neath, its throat and stomach were of sooty hue—save, that is, for one 
small spot of white on the chest. Its back was a rather light rusty yellow. 
The effect was strange. So impressed was I that I kept the mask and had 
it set up by a local taxidermist, who told me he had seen similar specimens, 
particularly from Wales, and thought their occurrence was about one in 
forty of foxes received. Our Shropshire foxes vary a good deal, but tend 
to be of a particularly rich red, with white underparts and good tags to 
their brushes. My fox struck every one as a freak. It would be interesting 
to hear if this is a widespread variety and where else it is met with.— 
Frances Pitt.” 


His place in the sun. 
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about, but in Spain I was shown some “ foxy-looking” dogs which 
the local Spaniards insisted were a cross between a fox and a dog. 
- Personally, although they had prick ears and rufus coats, and rather “ brush”- 
like tails, they did not look to me the least like foxes. I have seen a tame dog- 
fox take interest in a bitch dog, and I quite believe they marry, but I doubt 
there being any progeny. However, many cases of fertile unions are 
recorded, with what truth I know not, but the following letters to Country 
Life are of considerable interest on this subject: “‘ Unions Between Dogs 
and Foxes,’ to the editor of Country Life. Sir—Some very interesting animals 
were shown at a dog show held at Monte Carlo on March 18th last. These 
were a cross between a domestic dog and a wild vixen, a cross so rare that 
many people doubt its existence, but in this case it is vouched for by the 
State Veterinary Surgeon and the Mayor of La Turbie, as well as by the 
owner, who is a householder of that little French town. On May 15th, 
1922, this last man caught a young vixen in the Maritime Alps and got 
her fairly tame, and on July 22nd, 1923, mated her to a Loulou dog, which 
is a sort of medium-sized Pomeranian. On September 22nd following she 
threw four cubs, three males and one female. He then mated one of these 
males with the female (brother with sister) which resulted in four pups, 
two males and two females, on January 11th, 1925. After the birth of her 
cubs, the old vixen became so savage that she had to be destroyed in 
December, 1923. The animals shown in the photographs are these crosses. 
The dog standing on the bench is much the colour of a fox, the bitch below 
is lighter in shade. Both exhibit wild traits in that they are nervous and 
shy, and when on the move avail themselves of all the cover they can, 
but, strangely enough, do not shrink from being touched by an onlooker. 
The pups behave like ordinary tame pups.—Alban Wilson.” 

The editor commented as follows on the above: “Many cases of fertile 
unions between dogs and foxes have been published, some of which, perhaps, 
are open to doubt, but others seem to be well authenticated. Daniel in his 


Heres erin is a subject I don’t pretend to know anything 
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Rural Sports speaks of a terrier bitch which bred to a fox, and states that 
the produce again had whelps by dogs. He also gives a further similar 
instance. Darwin makes the curious note that foxes and Spitz dogs (from 
which the Pomeranian has descended) pair more readily than others. The 
whole question of hybridisation bristles with inconsistencies, so that it is 
difficult to draw any general conclusions. In some cases the hybrid progeny 
will not breed infer se, while being fertile in a union with one of the parent 
stock. The goat and the sheep, though not merely remote species but of 
distinct genera, will breed, and the progeny are fertile zvter se. On the 
other hand, the bison is said to breed with common cattle, and the hybrids 
are fertile with the parent stock, but not among themselves. Of course, 
it is common knowledge that wolves and dogs breed together and that the 
progeny are fertile. Failures to induce wild animals in confinement to 
cross with domestic animals may possibly be attributable to the fact that 
these wild animals seldom breed among themselves in captivity.” 


“ Charlie” and “ Dauntless” playing. 
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THE HILL FOX 


Here is another letter: “‘ A Fox-dog Cross,’ to the editor of Country 
Life. Sir—A propos a letter from ‘L. E.’ which recently appeared in your 
Correspondence columns, I turned up some old files to find particulars of 
what is, I believe, the only authentic case of a fox-dog cross ever recorded. 
During the last (1914-1918) war the late Captain Roy Davis, who was very 
well known as a breeder of Sealyham terriers, was in charge of the Veterinary 
Hospital at Bulford, and had with him a Cairn terrier bitch as companion. 
In due course, as Nature ordains, the bitch gave way to the ills that her 
sex is heir to, and to save, as he thought, complications, Captain Davis 
shut her up in a loose-box with a tame dog-fox that had been dug out asa 
cub by his friend and colleague, Captain Sidney Morgan. Imagine Captain 
Davis’s surprise upon returning to the box, of which he alone had the key, 
to find the dog-fox and his bitch tied in exactly the same way as ordinarily 
happens when members of the canine race are mated. Still thinking nothing 
of it, Captain Davis was more than ever surprised when, in due course, 
some nine weeks later, the bitch presented him with two puppies. Trans- 
ferred from Bulford to Romsey, accompanied by his kennel, Captain Davis 
came across Mr. Ivor Anthony, the well-known steeplechase jockey and 
trainer, who was attached to the Remount Department there, and he was 
so interested that he then and there wrote off to his friend, the late Hon. 
Aubrey Hastings, who was stationed not far off, to tell him of his find. 
Always a lover of animals, nothing would satisfy Mr. Hastings until he 
had one of the puppies; so Captain Davis made him a present of the bitch 
puppy, of which he took possession as soon as it was weaned. Vic, as she 
was called, was at first absolutely impossible; no one could do anything 
with her until she became more amenable under the tuition of an Italian 
groom, learned tricks, and was actually house-trained. Following the war, 
Mr. Hastings returned to‘Wroughton, and there mated Vic to a Sealyham 
terrier dog of his, to whom, I know, she had two litters of puppies. What 
happened to these, except that one puppy was given to Mr. E. Tyrwhitt 
Drake, then Master of the Old Berkeley Foxhounds, I do not know, but 
perhaps if Mrs. Hastings or Mr. Anthony read this, they will oblige by 
helping me bring the story up to date.—Adair Dighton.” 
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IX 
THE FOX AND FOXHUNTING IN SCOTLAND 


HERE is no complete history of hunting in Scotland. In fact there 

is remarkably little mention of this sport in print except a few 

passages in the Druid (Field and Fern) and Nimrod’s Northern Tour, 
which proves there was once foxhunting even in the Northern part of 
“Caledonia stern and wild.” For example, there is mentioned “James 
Moray of Abercairney” as “the first man to keep foxhounds in Perthshire,” 
and again John Grant of Kilgraston (Perthshire) who hunted the country 
until 1841, when he sold his hounds to “the King of Wales” (Sir W. W. 
Wynn). John Grant was the elder brother of the famous painter Sir Francis 
Grant, P.R.A. Cecil in his “Hunting Tours” also mentions the Perthshire, 
“Foxhunting days which departed-with Duke Alexander, who died in 
1827.” (The Duke of Gordon, Gordon Castle, Fochabers.) Nimrod talks of 
hunting in Aberdeenshire. This pack, I believe, had a Carnegy of Loure 
as their last master, and the old Turriff country is now, or was until recently, 
hunted by the Aberdeenshire Harriers. I recently came across a paper read 
before the Banffshire Field Club which considerably enlarges the informa- 
tion supplied by Nimrod in his Northern Tour. Nimrod visited Aberdeen- 
shire in 1834 and the account he wrote appeared in the sporting magazines 
before it appeared in book form in 1838. Locally, the Turriff Hunt seems 
to be now entirely forgotten, but there appears to be little doubt that in 
its day, under the mastership of the Earl of Kintore, 1830-1844, it was a 
small but highly efficient establishment, although according to Nimrod 
it had little local support, for he says, “I do not know one man who can 
be called a sportsman. They are few and far between in the Turriff country.” 
Nevertheless, in October, 1835, the Master was entertained and presented 
with a piece of plate, so I don’t think Nimrod’s criticism was quite fair. 
Anthony Adrian Keith Falconer, 7th Earl of Kintore, came of foxhunting 
stock, for his father, an officer in the Greys, had a unique compliment 
paid him by a whipper-in, who said, “What a ’nation pity yon man was 
born a lord! He’d have made a capital huntsman.” His son certainly 
followed in his father’s footsteps, for he hunted with many packs besides 
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his own and was a popular and successful Master of the Old Berkshire. 
During this mastership he performed the remarkable feat of bringing his 
Perthshire pack 500 miles by road to Berkshire, but apparently they were 
not a great success, as he later bought Sam Nicoll’s famous pack from the 
New Forest. His other remarkable feat was jumping the River Cole, better 
known as the Sevenhampton Brook, which, it is said, had not been jumped 
before or since. However, hard riding led to a heavy fall, and to his 
resignation of the mastership in 1830, and so to his mastership of the 
Turriff Hunt (presumably a second time?). This hunt was already of some 
antiquity, as it had been started by the 4th Duke of Gordon in 1752. The 
Earl of Kintore apparently had two kennels, one at Keithhall and another 
at Gask, besides a hunting box at Burnside in Forfar. His country was 
mostly grass with whin coverts, one at least of which still exists with the 
appropriate name of “Todfauld.” The death of his son, when hunting 
with the Pytchley, ended Kintore’s mastership. He sold 25 couple to Mr. 
Ramsay of Barnton for the Linlithgow and Stirling Hunt. In his sale 
advertisement appears, “Beside the 25 couple there will be nearly 8 couple 
of Jews, Gentiles, Turks and Heretics.” Few modern masters would be so 
frank, and anyway I wonder who bought them! Again, the famous Captain 
Barclay of Ury had a pack of foxhounds in Kincardineshire. There is a 
tradition that there was hunting even as far North as the Black Isle, and 
there is a possibility that there was another pack in reach of Inverness— 
the Culloden Hounds, of which there is a picture by Ben Marshall, “Duncan 
Forbes of Culloden and his Hounds.” There is, in fact, very little in print 
about old Scottish foxhunting, but how widely it was spread in former 
days can be gathered from the fact that races were held at Banff, Aberdeen, 
Forfar! and Kincardine, which were confined to hunters. The chief event 
was the Caledonian Welter Stakes of 20 sovs. each, for hunters not thorough- 
bred, regularly hunted in England or Scotland. This race was discontinued 
in 1829. However, with the arrival of the railways Scottish racing gradually 
declined until the Northern meetings became merely the fringe of English 
race meetings. So much so that Dawson, writing to a friend in 1847, says, 
“He is leaving for the South owing to the decline of horse racing in 
Scotland.” I think it probable the railways were also the cause of the 
more Northern packs of hounds dying out. In the days of horse traction, 
“people found their amusements on their own doorsteps,” to quote the late 
Frederick Watson’s “Robert Smith Surtees.” It must be remembered that, 
1Forfar is now called Angus. 
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tucked away in the remote hills, our ancestors’ sport was not merely an 
amusement, but a social habit. The hunting field (and the race course) 
was the centre of news. The coming of the railways altered all that. Of 
the Caledonian Hunt Club I so far have found no mention of their ever 
possessing a pack of hounds of their own, and the same applies to the Perth 
Hunt, but there is strong assumption to presume both these clubs once 
included hunting in their meetings, but were probably dependent on the 
local packs for their sport.! Possibly the old files of the Edinburgh Courant 
may contain some information on this point? To-day the Fife are the most 
Northern pack, but even they have abandoned some of their northern 
territory, for within living memory they hunted close up to Perth. (This 
country is now hunted by draghounds.) 

There are now eleven packs of foxhounds in Scotland, of which perhaps 
the Duke of Buccleuch’s is the most famous, but this was not always so, 
for in the past the strongly fenced Berwickshire was considered the “shires” 
of the North, with Duns as its Melton Mowbray. In spite of which Surtees 
makes one of his characters say, “Odd rot ye, sir, you should be condemned 
to hunt in Berwickshire!” It is supposed that Surtees, in modern language, 
had been “ticked off” by the M.F.H. (the Earl of Wemyss). 

It was during the years about 1850 that Surtees, the author, used to 
come to the borders to hunt. The Duke of Buccleuch, grandfather (now 
great) of the present Duke, told me that many of his characters were 
recognisable as being taken from people in this country. 


Extract from letter from the late Colonel Menzies, ex-M.F.H. Berwickshire: 


“T have heard it said that Lord Scampersdale was modelled on Lord 
Wemyss himself, but that would hardly be the case. The novel in which 
Lord Scampersdale occurs, Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour, is actually dedicated 
to Lord Wemyss, and indeed the only real resemblance in the two characters 
was their extreme love of hunting. 

“The joke about hunting in Berwickshire—Lord Wemyss’ country— 
which occurs in Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour, had its origin in the rivalry 
which existed between Lord Wemyss and that very keen sportsman, Lord 
John Scott, acting Master of the Duke’s hounds, to whom Surtees dedicated 
his best novel, Handley Cross, and which rivalry prevented either of them 


‘Race meetings went on for a week and the sports were sometimes extended. At the 
Ayr meeting, 1821, mention is made of “two gentlemen enjoying the pleasures of the 
chase.” 
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from admitting that good could ever be found within the limits of the 
other’s regime. 

“Lord Wemyss planted a gorse cover called Strathmuir in the extreme 
west of his country which is still in existence. Lord John Scott at once 
planted one called Toddkillrey about 500 yards away in the extreme west 
of the Duke’s country. It does not now exist, I believe.” 

(The above paragraphs are extracted from the President’s annual 
address to the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club by Major C. H. Scott Plummer 
in 1928, the year he was President.) 


The Berwickshire are the oldest pack still hunting in Scotland, as there 
is reference to hunting in the manuscript papers of the Earl of Home, 
and on the death of the 6th Lord Home, and 1st Earl, in 1619, he left a 
pension to his servant Robert Douglas with instructions to keep on the 
hounds, and to bring on the Earl’s son as a huntsman. Foxhunting proper 
also makes them the senior pack under Mr. Lumsdaine of Blanerne, 1740. 
At various periods the Berwickshire hunted an immense territory. Mr. 
Baillie of Mellerstain hunted a great extent of Southern Scotland from 1790 
to 1826. Lord Elcho (later Earl of Wemyss) hunted from East Lothian to 
far south in Northumberland with Berwickshire as headquarters. Major 
Hunter of Antons Hill hunted North Northumberland as well as Berwick- 
shire for eleven years until] 1897. The present boundaries of the Hunt are 
as hunted by Sir James Miller of Manderston, who built the kennels at 
Brieryhill, and who was Master from 1897 to 1906, except that the North 
Northumberland portion was given up at his death (1906). The Linlithgow 
and Stirling apparently go back to 1763, as the earliest reference to hunting 
is an interdict on account of damage to crops. The original kennels, 
known as the Doghouses, still exist, although no longer kennels. The first 
Master was Sir William Augustus Cunynghame. They were long known 
as the Lothians Hunt. Although at one time hunting an immense territory, 
which included parts of Midlothian, Linlithgow, Stirling. Berwick, Dum- 
barton, Dumfries, Fife, Forfar, Haddington, Lanark, Peebles and Perth, 
their present country has been greatly curtailed by the spread of in- 
dustrial Scotland. 

The Fife Hunt is also of considerable antiquity—1786—and to me is 
chiefly interesting from having had as huntsmen Tom Crane and Merry 
John Walker. The former was huntsman to the Duke of Wellington in 
the Peninsula, and was captured by the French, and returned by them 
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under a flag of truce, whilst Merry John Walker was, I always think, the 
real sportsman, for when a fox was sinking in front of his hounds he said, 
“No holloaing, please, gentlemen. If they can’t catch him for themselves, 
let ’im live!” 

The nearest incident to this unique and sporting effort on the part of 
a professional huntsman was that of Jack Woodger, the huntsman 
of the Linlithgow and Stirling, a most charming character, now deceased, 
who once confessed to me he had hooked with his crop a tired fox over a 
wall to save it from hounds, because he thought it deserved its liberty 
after giving such a good hunt! 

The Duke of Buccleuch’s dates from 1787 and is probably in these days 
the best hunting country in Scotland. It is largely pasture, and as there 
is lots of room to manceuvre it is really a great deal better hunting country 
than many in the southern parts of England. 

There are nowadays eleven packs hunting in Scotland. Five of these 
eleven packs hunt the Border country, and hunt a country which in all 
essentials is little different either side of the border line. The inhabitants 
are of “riding” stock. “There is no better stock of men—none less devastated 
by the modern spirit” (Andrew Lang). In John Buchan’s Sir Walter Scott, 
he says, “The Border yeoman was a great lover of sport, an inheritance 
from his active forbears, and came nearer to the English type of hunting 
farmer than to the ordinary Scots tacksman.” This is probably the reason 
foxhunting flourishes, and nothing to do with terrain or climate being 
more suitable than farther North. 

Now for the Scottish foxes. Except that perhaps they are a bit more 
fond of mutton, there is little difference between Scottish and English 
foxes, but this struck me as interesting: in the Lammermuirs (Lauderdale 
Country) I was told the foxes “used” the hunt jumps in the big boundary 
walls. I happened to remark that it seemed to me the jumps were too 
far apart to be much use, since foxes were unlikely to be so obliging as to 
go near them, to which the reply was, “Foxes don’t like jumping big walls 
any more than you do. Consequently they frequently use them.” This 
most convenient habit I found to be correct. 

There are places even in Southern Scotland where the fox is hunted 
by local characters, who have little in common with the exquisite of 
Melton save that, like Mr. Jorrock’s immortal huntsman, James Pigg, they 
are “desperate fond of ’untin’.” 

Such a one was Scott’s Dandie Dinmont in The Heart of Midlothian. 
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Actually, I think the country once hunted by the mythical Dandie Dinmont 
now comes into the territory of the Jed Forest Hunt. Hyndlee (the home 
of Dandie Dinmont’s prototype Mr. Davidson) was apparently hunted by 
Mr. Baillie of Mellerstains hounds in those days (1820), as it is recorded 
that when James Davidson of Hyndlee was dying, he got out of bed to 
see those hounds running past his window. In this connection a story is 
told of Mr. Baillie himself. After he had given up hunting he was out 
one day with the forester when the Duke’s hounds passed in full cry. The 
delighted old man exclaimed, “Isn’t that glorious! John, did you ever 
hear music to beat that chorus?” To which John replied, “I can hear 
naething for they damned dogs!” These border sportsmen are very keen, 
and they gallop over a country much of which appears unrideable to a 
stranger. They seldom get “laired” or “bogged” (or “stogged” as they say 
in the West Country) even in what looks like quite unrideable country. 
Equally keen on foxhunting are the hill shepherds. From a point of vantage 
on the hill-top they often see more of the chase than the mounted followers. 
They have eyes like hawks, and the way they make their voices “carry” 
across a valley is amazing. I once heard a shepherd and huntsman “con- 
versing” across a valley. How far apart they actually were I know not, 
but it seemed to me an immense distance. Actually they more frequently 
signal the movements of the hunted fox by waving a handkerchief on the 
end of a stick. The spread of industrialism has adversely affected hunting 
in the neighbourhood of the cities of Edinburgh and Glasgow. As I have 
mentioned before, the Linlithgow and Stirling once hunted a very wide 
area, but building, etc., has very much circumscribed their hunting country 
to-day. But in spite of these drawbacks they manage to carry on, and 
have an exceptionally good pack of hounds. 

In the neighbourhood of Glasgow the Lanark and Renfrew have also 
lost to industrial Scotland a lot of their best country, but fortunately they 
have within their boundary country at present more or less uninhabited, 
into which they can spread. My principal memory of this country is that 
I was struck by the exceptionally good class of horse ridden by the “field” 
of the L. and R. 

The Eglinton country has a great reputation, but actually I have only 
seen it from the train, which is a delightfully easy method of crossing, 
but a very unreliable one of judging, a hunting country. 

In the Highlands, of course, the fox is frankly vermin. On grouse 
moors he is murdered without mercy, but in deer forests he is looked on 
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SWIMMING THE RIVER (TEST) 


with a slightly more lenient eye. Strychnine (a drug without smell) used 
to be the method most freely employed in fox reduction. It is probable, 
not being now nearly so easy to obtain, that it is not so frequently used— 
at least, I hope so. Trapping and “hunting” are the other methods. I am 
inclined to think that just as the gamekeeper has supplanted the professional 
earthstopper in the South, so he has that of the professional “foxhunter” 
of the North, who, to quote St. John, “leads a very different life and heads 
a very different establishment to him of Leicestershire.” These tod hunters 
were in the past in great request. They were called “brochers” in the 
Highlands. They used to visit the various estates annually with terriers 
and a few foxhounds. When the latter “earthed” the fox he was bolted 
by the terriers, and shot by the tod hunter, or the accompanying farmers. 
This vulpicide usually took place from May to August. It was combined, 
or varied with trapping, digging and poisoning. There would appear to 
be less foxes to kill these days, as the price per head for adult foxes has 
dropped from 5s. to 2s. 6d. and 1s. per cub. Anyway I doubt if in these 
days there are any professionals such as John Clark of Glenfeshie, who is 
credited with the destruction of 3000 foxes in his lifetime! One would 
imagine that foxes by now would be extinct, but they cannot be altogether 
exterminated, even in a non-foxhunting country. 

Yet, to a certain extent, real foxhunting did in a measure protect foxes 
even in the Highlands, as a certain number used to find their way into 
the coverts of Southern hunts, at least to those where the gamekeepers 
will not leave the natural wild supply well alone. The fact that the fox 
has a market value, other than his skin, saves the latter to some extent 
even where he is vermin, so the struggle is not quite so uneven as it seems. 
Our old friend “Tod,” anglice the Fox, seems always somehow or other to 
rise to the occasion even under acute persecution! Mr. Clapham’s Book 
of the Fox gives some interesting details about Scottish hill foxes (mostly 
those slain on the Grampians). Weights: Scottish dog-foxes run to about 
18-19 Ib. Vixens 14 lb. Length: Scottish dog-foxes 48-50 ins. Vixens 44 ins. 
(tip of nose to end of brush). I should think the fox killed in March, 1929, 
weight 21 lb., must be almost a record. Average number in a litter, six. 
What struck me as most noticeable was the lovely pelt these foxes had 
compared with the English variety. Fortunately red fox skins are now 
not of great value, the fair sex having at last discovered that the colour 
doesn’t suit even the most lovely two-legged vixen! 
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THE FOX AND FOXHUNTING IN WALES 


of hounds than any portion of the British Isles. A minute country 

compared with Ireland, it has only three packs less, and this number 
does not include all those hunting the Marches, or Welsh Border country. 
The March, or Mark, was the dividing line between the English Kingdom 
and the country ruled by the Welsh princes, before Edward I annexed their 
dominions. This March was never a fixed boundary for long, but advanced 
or receded according to the military successes of either side. Welsh fox- 
hunting is very varied in style. In the mountainous districts it is carried 
on with packs of hounds of pure Welsh breed. The actual number of these 
packs at the present moment I am not sure of, but at any rate, until recently, 
the following: the Bwllfa, the Pantysgallog, the Taly Bont and the Irfon 
and Towy packs are composed of pure-bred Welshmen. There is little doubt 
that all hounds are of French origin, and two types of Welsh show it strongly. 
The prepotent white is a throwback to the “White Hound of the king,” 
whilst the dark-coloured type are presumably descendants of the black and 
tan hounds of Margam Abbey, which were of the St. Hubert strain. These 
two types presumably were the foundation stock, and to this day Welsh 
hounds throw back in rather a curious manner to one or other. The Welsh 
hounds of Glamorganshire (apart from the Carmarthenshire—and the 
Ynsfor strain) are very far from being all white, or all rough-coated. 
“Many litters contain individuals throwing back away from their parents. 
Lemon and white may throw smooth white, and smooth black, and tan, 
etc.” (Extract from a letter of Capt. J. D. Evans. ex-M.F.H. the 
Brecon.) 

The majority of hunts in the Principality, however, use cross-bred 
Welsh and English, or first-cross and some pure Welsh, whilst a few have 
pure-bred English only, such as the Flint and Denbigh. 

The introduction of Welsh blood into English packs has spread very 
widely and is still a most controversial subject among hunting men. It 
presumably was necessary, or it would not have been so often tried. But 


C ONSIDERING its size, or lack of it, the Principality has more packs 
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I am afraid many Englishmen found out what Welshmen already knew, 
namely, that there are Welsh and Welsh hounds! Actually, it was the great 
success achieved by such men as Sir Ian Amory, Sir Edward Curre, Mr. 
“Tkey” Bell, etc. in their experiments, that led others less knowledgeable 
to try, with less success. Roughly speaking, the mountain countries stick 
to the pure Welsh, whilst the better riding countries use cross-bred with 
a preponderance of English blood. The rough coats sometimes appear in 
what must be a throwback of several generations. I remember hearing a 
huntsman of an English pack apostrophising a curly-coated white hound 
as follows: “Well, Tarquin, old boy, you look like a blinkin’ doormat, 
but you’re in the English foxhound studbook all the same!” 

Welsh hounds have many virtues which are not a bit appreciated by 
English hunt servants. They are slow, painstaking, noisy and independent 
(and they are above suspicion with “mutton”). These ave virtues in a 
mountain country, it being quite impossible to keep up with them in the 
hills. Accustomed to spread, and work by themselves, they do not take 
kindly to discipline, and will not be “dragooned” by noisy whippers-in. 
Their chief asset is their ability to speak to a cold line, when the more 
orthodox foxhound is unable to own it. The fact that many of these packs 
have been so long in the same families in remote parts of the Principality 
has resulted in their not having been speeded up, or otherwise affected by 
changing fashions, so that, virtues and vices included, they remain pretty 
much the same as in the days of our grandfathers. As to their noses being 
really superior, it probably is only that in the hills that hounds are allowed 
full use of them! 

As the late Lord Willoughby de Broke in the preface to Tom Smith’s 
Life of a Fox (1920 edition) says: “While some hounds may have keener 
noses than others, the vast majority have sufficiently serviceable noses 
provided they are encouraged, or even allowed, to use them.” In the time 
of our great-grandfathers it was the custom to hunt in the very early 
hours of the morning and drag up to the fox on the line of his previous 
night’s wanderings, and eventually rouse him from his kennel. I have 
seen modern Welsh hounds (the Pentyrch) do this from the now orthodox 
hour of 11 a.m., which is, I think, a more remarkable feat when you con- 
sider the longer time elapsed since the fox finished his night’s wanderings. 
There are still one or two packs hunted by Welsh hunt servants mounted 
on Welsh cobs, and using Welsh cries. I confess my solitary experience 
of this type of hunting was that the hound language was quite unin- 
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Of to draw. The Pentyrch. 


telligible, whilst the frequent holloas nearly gave me a heart attack until 
I discovered they were merely to encourage hounds, and had nothing to 
do with “gone away”! In Snowdonia, and parts of Merioneth and Mont- 
gomery, foxhunting takes place on foot and is similar to Fell hunting. 
But the bulk of Welsh hunting is pretty much the same as in England, 
except the obstacles, which are similar to those in Ireland, the exception 
being Monmouthshire (the Shires of Wales) where cut, and laid fences 
predominate. 

In some parts of Wales, not only are the hunt servants Welsh, but the 
field is composed of local farmers, miners and quarrymen, but in Northern 
Wales we hardly ever saw a farmer out hunting, and few of the “field” 
could speak Welsh. Moreover the hunt servants were English. The ever- 
lasting hills, so lovely in spring and summer, are pretty grim in appear- 
ance in the gathering winter darkness, and I used to pity the unfortunate 
whipper-in looking for missing hounds—night coming on—pouring rain, 
and only the vaguest idea as to his whereabouts, and with the knowledge 
that if he cowld find any one to ask the way home, he would merely 
hear, “Dim Sassenach!” (no English spoken). However, a few of the 
hill farmers could speak English, and a fair lady sent her groom to 
ask the way home. When he returned she said, “What did he say we 
ought to do, George?” Groom, “’E said we ought to go back and shut 
pludy gate!” 

I remember on one occasion a pack of beagles having a hunt in these 
hills. Although accustomed to see people riding to hounds, running after 
hounds was unknown—hence the astonished exclamation of a ploughman 
as I scrambled over a bank, “Well, indeed, Mr. Edwards, and what wass 
happen to your ’oss?” 

There are several packs of foxhounds which are hunted on foot in the 
mountainous districts of Merioneth, Montgomery and Caernarvonshire. 
But in some places a professional “foxhunter” reduces the foxes at so 
much per head with the aid of poison, trap and gun, the former became 
very unpopular owing to the number of sheepdogs destroyed, and the 
hunter was requested to use other methods. 

I once had a day with one of these professional hunters. Mine Host 
of the Black Bull was a fine type, tall and massive—quite unlike the little 
dark Welshmen of the towns. Although he lived (before the days of wireless) 
in a very remote spot, he was well up in current affairs, and was remarkably 
well read. He knew quite a lot about foxhunting from reading the sporting 
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press, although he had never seen any. I remember his comment was to 
the effect it seemed both an expensive and inadequate method of destroying 
foxes! I went out with him one morning in spring, accompanied by three 
or four farmers with collies, terriers and guns. We tramped the hillsides 
(and very steep they were!) The only fox we saw got up far out of shot, 
pursued by the dogs, which we lost for half an hour or more. Eventually 
the terriers marked a fox to ground. The “foxhunter” placed his guns 
and put in a terrier. A vixen promptly bolted, so suddenly no one was 
ready and all missed her! However, the terrier in the meantime massacred 
her cubs (except one which I kept). This was the day’s “bag,” as although 
we tramped the rough hillsides all day we never saw another fox, and if 
we had, we had arrived at the stage when we couldn’t have hit a fox sitting 
still, even if he had obliged us by so doing. On Moel Siabod (an extinct 
volcano), near Capel Curig, they had, pre-war, a unique form of fox- 
hunting. Starting before dawn the guns were posted to command the 
earths, which are in the clitters of fallen rock. When every one is in place 
a horn (cowhorn) is sounded. This echoes from side to side of the crater, 
and the bewildered foxes rush for their homes and are shot as they return. 
I wonder if this still goes on? 

In the same neighbourhood one of the hotels (Cobdens Hotel) used to 
keep a small pack of foxhounds. Not long ago I was motoring near by and 
asked a petrol pump man if this pack were still in being, to which he replied, 
“Indeed the foxhounds has been gone this long time, but we still hunts 
the foxes with dogs and guns.” 

Many private packs of hounds hunted in Wales fifty to a hundred years 
ago, and districts now unhunted used to echo to the cry of hounds. For 
example the country near Corwen was hunted until 1859 by Sir Robert 
Vaughan’s hounds (his kennels at Rag still stand). These hounds were 
black and tan (except for a draft from the Warwickshire). They hunted 
a part of the present Flint and Denbigh country as well as round Llangollen. 
Two stories have survived them. They once drew the whole country 
(Vale of Clwyd) blank—yet did not have a blank day, as when entering 
the kennels at Rug, a fox asleep in the ivy on the kennel roof fell off into 
the mouths of the pack! On the last day of their existence their old hunts- 
men (Jones) took them to the station to dispatch to their new masters. 
He, however, decided he must have one last hunt, so threw them into a 
covert on the way. Several foxes were roused, hounds split up and scattered 
to the four winds. The old huntsman, being a bit tight, gave up pursuit 
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and lay down under a tree to sleep off the drink. Next morning he was 
found still asleep with all the hounds grouped around him. 
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THE FOX IN TFRELAND 


S long ago as the days of Captain Boycott and Fenian times hunting 

became mixed up with politics in Ireland. The Curraghmore in Co. 

Waterford had to give up owing to the activities of the Land League 
in 1881, and in Co. Cork, the Muskerry Hounds were stopped for the 
same reason. Yet foxhunting, or indeed any kind of hunting, is in the 
Irish blood. Many villages in Ireland keep harriers or beagles, just as in 
England they would have a village football team. In fact the number 
of small hunts advertised in the local papers (especially in Co. Cork) to 
meet on Sundays after Mass is simply astonishing. These packs are trencher 
fed. The only time I went out it seemed to me every man hunted his own 
hound, quite regardless of the huntsman! Although the modern Irishman 
is not the least like the jovial, carefree “Paddy” of stage and fiction, he 
emphatically does enjoy a hunt. Yet in some places I noticed none of the 
local foot people came out with the county pack (in others quite a crowd 
followed, as in England). Possibly politics forbade them to take interest 
in the doings of “the gintry.” And I also wondered, when the foot people 
doffed their hats to the sporting priest and ignored the M.F.H., if it was 
for the same reason? However, at this rate I shall be talking politics myself 
in a minute, so let’s get back to the foxes! To quote My Jrish Sketch Book: 
“The Irish fox does not differ from his English cousin, but leads a some- 
what different existence. Although he has not to fight a losing battle 
with gamekeepers (the latter being vara avis in Eire), he spends a harried 
life owing to the country being full of wandering dogs, those of the lurcher- 
cum-Collie variety giving “Master Charles” lots of exercise. Moreover, 
there are as before mentioned sundry packs of harriers of most quaint 
variety, and not all are particular as to whether their “hare” has a long 
tail or a short.” 

I remember one summer morning in Co. Waterford hearing hounds 
go by in full cry (in July!). On inquiry I found it was merely the harrier 
dogs “at exercise.” They returned to their kennels of their own accord 
as soon as the cubs all got to ground, 
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The Limerick, Ireland. 


Fox coverts as we know them are unknown. True, there are “ gorses” 
—in fact the country is full of gorse (locally “ Whin”). Almost any boggy 
field is a likely place for a fox, especially if it has a bit of humped-up rock 
or gorse in it. Another favourite “find,” almost a certainty, is in the 
overgrown gardens and ruined outbuildings of the various houses burnt 
in “the trouble.” There are, I think, few sights more depressing than 
these roofless houses and the general air of decay which remains as a 
memorial to those most inglorious days. To me it takes away the thrill 
of even “Gone away!” Although there are not quite so many foxes as in 
England, I only recall one blank day, on which occasion, as hounds entered 
a likely-looking cover, an old man standing in the road remarked dispassion- 
ately to no one in particular, “I didn’t see a fox this long while,” so we 
knew what to expect! There are, I think, several good auguries for the 
future in Irish foxhunting, the chief of which is that nationalisation of 
the land, need not be the end of foxhunting. Land has been nationalised 
a long time now in the Emerald Isle, and hunting is far from dead yet, 
so that those pessimists in this country who look forward to nationalisation 
here need not be unduly alarmed on that particular score. Lack of money 
is the chief difficulty in Irish hunting, and the number of visitors going 
there to hunt is small considering the high standard of sport.! Talking 
of visitors, Bective (formerly the home of the famous John Watson, M.F.H.) 
was opened as a sporting club, to which many American sportsmen went, 
apropos of which an Irish horse dealer came up to a friend of mine and 
said, “Could ye tell me, your honour, when these Americans is come? For 
sure me little harse is tired, being tied to the gate these three days.” 

Although, generally speaking, tales of “the trouble” are not good to 
recall, these two are perhaps worth relating: 

An English whipper-in shouted to a native: “Have you seen the fox?” 
to which the Irishman replied, “ An’ if I had, do yer think I’d tell the loikes 
of you, when the pride of Oirland lies in Saxon jails!” 

Towards the end when things were beginning to settle down, although 
many rebels were still “on the run” amongst the hills, an M.F.H. was 
drowsing before the dying fire at the end of a perfect day (save for the 
fact he had left out a couple and a half of hounds), when he was roused 
by a loud knock. He opened the front door with some misgivings, further 
increased by seeing outside a motor full of armed men, who requested 


‘Since the above was written, a larger number of English visitors have migrated to 
Ireland for the hunting. 
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him to step in and fetch his “dogs.” In some trepidation he did so, especially 
as they presently insisted on blindfolding him. However, it was all perfectly 
genuine. They duly arrived and handed over the hounds, and motored 
him home again. These men must have been real sportsmen at heart, 
as they could easily have disposed of their embarrassing guests without 
risking taking a stranger to their secret hiding place. However, let us leave 
these “old unhappy far-off things and battles (not so) long ago.” 

In Northern Ireland there is no foxhunting,! but there are several packs 
of hounds (the Co. Down, who hunt carted deer, being perhaps the most 
famous). Nominally, there are no foxes in Ulster, but there are foxes, 
for I saw one myself near Newcastle, Co. Down, and at Bambridge I came 
across a farmer lying up with a gun who told me he was waiting for a 
fox that was taking his lambs. He added he had killed fifteen or more 
in the last four years, as in the spring of the year when food was scarce 
on the high ground they came down and raided the flocks. Actually I 
believe there is one enthusiast who hunts foxes on foot in the Mourne 
Mountains. 


‘I hear rumours of a foxhound pack having started in the North since the last war. 
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XII 
DIGGING A FOX 


“ The loss of a fox is infinitely preferable to his murder.” 
(F. P. Delm Radcliffe) 


HIS is a most controversial subject. Digging is done with two 

objects. To reduce the fox supply in countries where it is difficult 

to kill foxes above ground (such as wooded hill countries which are 
full of holes), and where consequently farmers, gamekeepers and others 
would grumble if not sufficient foxes were killed by hounds. Secondly, 
it is done to give hounds “blood,” as they get slack without it (another 
controversial statement). In the Midlands and Ireland little digging is 
done after cubhunting—not for any humanitarian reasons, but because 
both Irish and Midland “fields” get bored with the proceedings if they are 
not galloping all the time! Anti blood-sports enthusiasts are much against 
digging. It is their one point with which I agree—not because I am against 
digging as such, but to the method of killing the fox. To dig out and 
throw a live fox to hounds is quite unnecessary.’ No animal is easier to 
kill than a fox. One tap on the head with the butt end of a whip puts 
him out. Many huntsmen always do this, but some do not. 

The question of dig, or not to dig, is for the Master to decide. He is 
the only person who knows the circumstances of the case with reference 
to local wishes and opinion. Those people who believe when a fox goes to 
ground he thus saves his life, providing the hunt leave him there, would 
be horrified if they knew what not infrequently happens. The fact a fox 
has gone to ground is signalled by the huntsman by whooping and horn 
blowing. This unfortunately notifies quite a number of people of the fox’s 
place of refuge. Long after the hunt has returned home, some miscreant 
will place a gin trap in the mouth of the earth. When the thirsty fox 
comes out, as he must sooner or later, his fate is sealed. In a wooded hill 
country digging is always justified, as it is almost impossible to catch 
foxes above ground, there are so many places they can get in. Moreover, 

'This is no longer done, being illegal. 
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These well-known hounds, “ Pick” and “Shovel.” 


hill packs frankly go out to kill a fox. The “ride” is a secondary or even 
a non-existent matter. It was, I think, the late Sir Edward Curre, M.F.H., 
whose white pack of hounds still bear his name, on being asked which he 
considered his best hounds, frankly replied “Pick” and “Shovel,” whilst to 
the query as to what he considered the best food for hounds, his laconic 
reply was “Foxes.” 

My personal memory of him is that when cubhunting in a large wood 
behind Ilton Court I remarked on the lovely “cry” of his hounds, to which 
he replied, “Yes, rabbits. You wait till they find a fox!” 
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LE POX AND THE MOTOR SCAR 


x LEL 
THE BOX. AND THE “MOOR .CAR 


HE three things which have in late years chiefly altered foxhunting 

are wire, the telephone and the motor car. Wire was a bugbear long 

before my time, in spite of the people who say it only appeared in 
“the naughty nineties.” (I have seen a letter dated 1863 complaining of 
the increasing menace of wire), but it has steadily increased. The telephone 
is, I think, a boon to hunting, as in conjunction with cars, it makes it 
possible for the very young, the very old, and the merely lazy to enjoy 
hunting in luxury quite unknown to their forbears. The same applies to 
the motor, but unfortunately, taking it by and large, the latter has done 
more harm than good to foxhunting as a sport (the fox himself, however, 
would not agree with this verdict!) Apart from roads unsuitable for 
horses, the greatly increased traffic has reduced the long “points” enjoyed 
by our ancestors. Most of the “historic” runs took place before the days 
of the combustion engine, although there have been of late years several 
remarkable long runs in the hill countries, such as the College Valley in 
1933, who killed a fox at Biddlesdon from a find in the College Valley, with 
no one up at the death—the exact point unknown, but as the master 
modestly put it, “I don’t suppose hounds ran much over twenty miles, 
although it was much more by road.” In late years the one exception in 
the fashionable countries is the famous Clawson Thorns gallop (the Belvoir) 
of January gth, 1926, a noteworthy hunt of 4> hours—a 14 mile point, 
35 miles as hounds ran. Fox lost. Nimrod Capell, huntsman. Miss 
Rosemary Laycock the only follower up at the end. There is little doubt 
that the immense amount of motor trafic, especially in the Midlands, has 
altered the run of foxes—and shortened points. Nevertheless, if a fox really 
wants to cross a road full of cars, he will! I’ve seen them make several 
attempts, foiled by cars, and yet try again and succeed in crossing. I have 
actually seen a hunt improved by a fox being headed by cars, with the 
South Atherstone from a find in Marriot’s Osiers. He was turned into a 
far better bit of country, going via Lutterworth if I remember rightly, 
into the Fernie country. 
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The chief annoyance caused by the motor car to a huntsman is “the 
barrage” from the exhaust, which spreads for a considerable distance either 
side of the road, and quite often is so strong as to be noticeable even to 
human noses. As the organs of smell in man and beast are very similar, 
how very much more devastating must the smell of carbonate monoxide 
be to the more sensitive nostrils of a hound! This is certain to check hounds 
and gain time for the fox at every road. In fact nearly every modern 
invention turns out in favour of the fox, as they are almost invariably 
yet one more obstacle to the hunter. It is rather curious, considering the 
fox is a nocturnal animal, how seldom one sees them in the headlights 
of a car. I must admit the last time I saw one is the last I wish to see one, 
as my driver, an Irish second horseman, letting off a piercing “holloa” at 
the same time, drove clean off the road into a ditch! Foxes are seldom 
run over by cars, but cases have been recorded, notably one in the Cotswold 
country some years ago, when a car ran over the hunted fox! 
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Pie CN EXP LUCAS ILE 


D O you believe in ghosts? You don’t. Neither dol. But you will 


agree that you have come across incidents which seem to require 

explanation? There are some that have been told me either by what 
were apparently reliable people, or else have happened to myself (still a 
sceptic, although unable to find a satisfactory logical explanation). A 
Highland friend who hunts in England told me he once at night heard 
hounds running near the battlefield of Culloden. Now, apart from it’s 
being at night, the nearest hounds are the Fife! The only explanation I 
can think of is that what he heard were geese flying high overhead. Their 
wild cry is not unlike the cry of hounds hunting—indeed, in some parts 
of England geese are still called St. Gabriel’s Hounds, because of this 
similarity of sound. But, if you prefer an uncanny solution, there is in 
existence a picture by Ben Marshall of Duncan Forbes of Culloden and his 
hounds, which seems to point to the fact of there having been hunting 
in the neighbourhood of Inverness. Moreover, there is a tradition in those 
parts that there was also foxhunting on the other side of the Moray Firth 
(the Black Isle) in the last century. Every country—almost every county 
—has legends of ghostly huntsmen—notably Dartmoor—such as the Wish 
huntsman, who is said to haunt the old forest, and who, when the storm 
is raging, may be heard at dead of night urging on his hounds, the cracking 
of his whip sounding above the howling wind. But here is a tale of to-day 
or yesterday. Arthur Thatcher, Mr. Fernie’s famous huntsman, returned 
to harness in his old age as huntsman to the newly formed South Atherstone 
Hunt, dying in the second or third season with them, and being buried 
near their kennels at Cotes-Batch. His favourite horse—a grey horse called 
“Granite,” survived him, and indeed died only recently—as an old age 
pensioner—a point worth noting, reader. An old butler told me that the 
year after Thatcher’s death, when he was, in the afternoon, laying the 
table for dinner, he saw the huntsman riding across the park on his grey 
horse, and it was not until he suddenly remembered that he was dead that 
it struck him as a remarkable occurrence! From ghostly hounds and 
huntsmen let us turn to ghostly foxes. 
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Have you ever heard of the Foxes of Gormanston? I cannot say I have 
myself come across any one who has seen these animals, but I know several 
Irish people who firmly believe in them. The story is a curious one. 
Gormanston Castle, Co. Meath, was purchased by the Preston family many 
years ago and their crest is a running fox. The tale is that foxes foretell 
the death of the head of the family, and in the Daily Sketch of November 
30th, 1936, in their series of Famous Irish Homes, there was an article on 
these spirit foxes, who were apparently last seen in 1917, and the story 
appears to be well authenticated at that date. But perhaps the most inter- 
esting visitation by foxes was in 1860 “when” (to quote the article) “the 
twelfth Viscount was dying, foxes were seen coming towards Gormanston 
for days. His valet heard what he thought was a dog barking, and on 
going over to the window of the sick room, saw it was a fox sitting outside. 
Just before his lordship died, three foxes were playing and making a noise 
outside. The doctor sent two dogs to drive them away, which they did, 
but directly they came in the foxes returned, and remained until after 
his death.” This is attested by three of his grandchildren who were present 
at the time. It is an uncanny tale, the more so from being apparently well 
authenticated over a long period. 

I have myself only once seen an uncanny incident in connection with 
the chase. About 1912 we formed a pack of draghounds in a part of Wales 
which had not been hunted for at least forty years. Actually they were 
not draghounds, as they were a mixed pack of half-bred foxhounds and 
pure-bred bloodhounds, and they did not hunt drag, but “the clean boot”! 
In other words, the quarry was man (with no additional scent thrown in!) 
It is one of the advantages of a private establishment that no elaborate 
arrangements are necessary long in advance, and if the weather suddenly 
changes for the better, you can hunt then and there. There had been a 
hard frost for several days, but suddenly the thaw set in, and as hounds 
and horses sadly needed exercise we decided to hunt. Although very wild 
and flashy, even the staid old bloodhounds were not as steady as usual, 
hounds ran fast, and actually overhauled their man long before we intended 
them to do so. The quarry then volunteered to run us a line back towards 
kennels if we gave him enough “law.” This we did, and an exceedingly 
dull job it is sitting about with hounds, doing nothing but killing time. 
When time was up we laid them on, and off they went again, wild as 
hawks. At the end of fifteen minutes or so, hounds checked outside a 
wood, The old bloodhound dog—imost reliable member of the pack—took 
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“ There was a most weird and unpleasant silence.” 


a line up the side of the covert, and as the quarry had instructions to avoid 
disturbing woodlands, I was pretty certain he was right. However, the 
fox cum bloodhound bitches suddenly dashed into the wood through a 
wicket gate, in full cry, and the old trusties so far forgot themselves as to 
join in. They went very fast, running the rides all the time, which made 
me pretty certain we were still running a man, if not the man. Outside 
cover they crossed some rather stifly fenced country, which took me a 
longish time to negotiate. When I caught them up, they had thrown up 
on a road. It was now getting late. I hadn’t the faintest idea what they 
were hunting, and we had been going away from home. Moreover it was 
getting dark. By the time we had returned to within a mile or two of 
kennels it really was dark. The moon was up, and the high winds sent 
the clouds hurrying across her face, so that at times we were in complete 
darkness. I therefore decided (the last member of the field had long distanced 
me) to take a short-cut through a wood behind the kennels. Like most 
short-cuts it was a longish way, owing to the sudden spells of darkness 
alternating with moonlight, which considerably slowed up even “hounds 
jog.” We were trotting down one of the rides when the hounds in front 
of me suddenly stopped. Their hackles were all raised and their sterns 
dropped between their legs. My horse suddenly stopped also, and the 
hounds all came slinking back to heel. At almost the same moment a 
cloud came over the face of the moon, and we were in total darkness. There 
was a most weird and unpleasant silence. Moonlight appeared again, and 
I could see nothing to account for our mutual fright. Hounds apparently 
now saw nothing to alarm them and trotted off again in front of my horse, 
having apparently suddenly remembered they were not far from kennels 
and supper. 

Now what had they seen? Can animals see things denied to us, or was 
it merely some optical illusion? I have often thought over this incident, 
and the latter as the explanation. I went past the place many times after- 
wards and always looked out for a possible solution. It is true there was 
an old blasted tree beside the ride which in moonlight might perhaps be 
taken for a menacing figure, but against that, I never noticed it at the 
time. Moreover it is an uncanny attribute of dogs that apparently they 
do see things unseen by us. Have you not noticed a dog’s eyes following 
something round the room? I have, and often wondered what it was he 
was so interested in. 
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THE FOX AND THE GAMEKEEPER 


grouse and the pheasant (roughly in that order). Although tbe problem 

of foxes and pheasants can be solved (if the goodwill is present), foxes 
and partridges do not go well together. Neither do grouse. Man is but a 
minor enemy, and foxes do not mind people en masse. I know a covert 
close into London, practically surrounded by houses, and it is full of foxes. 
Wollaton Park, Nottingham, entirely surrounded by houses ten years ago, 
contained an odd fox or two. Richmond Park was, and I think still is, 
full of foxes. When I lived in an Oxford suburb, on moonlight nights I 
used to see a fox scavenging in our dustbin. 

I once saw the Old Berkshire'run a fox into Abingdon town. With a 
few quick turns, through a brewery yard, in and out of the barrels and 
over the double door, he soon left hounds behind. He knew his way about 
and had evidently been there before. Again, during the last war, foxes 
used to scavenge round our veterinary dump. No, foxes don’t mind people 
one bit. I remember a gamekeeper complaining, “Too many people come 
riding through these covers, sir. They disturb both the game and the 
foxes.” To which his master retorted, “Don’t you worry—foxes only 
dislike two things, poaching dogs and gamekeepers!” The latter as a 
whole, I am afraid, are deadly enemies of the fox. Old Williamson, a 
famous huntsman of the Duke of Buccleuch, said of a Scottish gamekeeper, 
“You might as well try to reconcile the De’il with Redemption as a 
Highlander wi’ a fox!” 

There is much to be said on the keeper’s side, for even when his master 
orders him to keep foxes, they give him much extra work and anxiety. 
If, on the other hand, his master insists on value for money, a keeper has 
a strong incentive to interfere with the natural supply of foxes. He usually 
does so by killing those invaluable animals to a hunt, the old vixens, when 
the cubs are old enough to do without milk. He pens up the cubs in a 
wire enclosure and feeds them until the cubbing season, when he turns 
them out to save his face. Except for blooding the puppies, the whole 


Te worst enemies of the fox are three little birds, the partridge, the 
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proceeding is a farce, and perfectly useless from a hunting point of view. 
If not well looked after in captivity, they become unhealthy and spread 
mange (which makes an excellent excuse for getting rid of perfectly healthy 
foxes also). Having never learned to fend for themselves, many of these 
cubs become confirmed poultry thieves—in fact they are more of a liability 
than an asset to any hunt. Not that mange is not spread in other ways. 
A fox that has been peppered with shot often develops this disease, as also 
does a fox who has recovered from poisoning. Foxes are poisoned in many 
ways. A deadly method, not invariably used with fell intent, is to remove 
partridge eggs, when the nests are being raided by crows, and replace the 
eggs with others in which poison has been introduced. The crows eat the 
poisoned eggs, and the fox eats the poisoned crow, and in turn departs 
this life. Foxes, being great rat hunters, are often destroyed by slitting a 
dead rat open and inserting poison. I have noticed the bodies of poisoned 
foxes will usually be found adjacent to cattle troughs and other watering 
places. Another method of destroying foxes is to bury a cat, not too deep. 
Spring traps are placed all round, lightly covered over. As the fox digs 
down he is bound to get caught in one or other of the traps. Traps placed 
for rabbits at the mouth (not in the mouth as per law) of rabbit burrows 
account for many three-legged foxes, but the most determined vulpicide 
is the gent who lies up with a gun and slays a litter of cubs playing on the 
earth. The fox is a clever beast, and I am convinced the method some 
keepers employ of putting a noxious fluid round nests to keep foxes away 
from sitting birds, not infrequently has the opposite effect—it in fact 
becomes a guide! 

I have often heard keepers complain of dogs putting off partridges 
from their nests, which are so frequently placed alongside roads and paths, 
for they say the birds desert their eggs. This is not my experience. More- 
ovet the partridge is no fool. In my opinion birds deliberately place their 
nests by the roadside, because they know the constant passage of humanity 
and its dogs keeps away the more deadly furred and feathered vermin, 
and secondly, a road attracts them as a dusting place. 

The fox is, of course, condemned for the acts of many others besides 
himself. Keepers maintain that on downland, and indeed in any wire- 
fenced country, foxes disturb partridges at night, causing them to fly 
into wire and so become crippled or killed. This may be true, but both 
people and dogs cross country at night, and the keeper himself is frequently 
the source of this particular trouble, as I have myself seen happen. 
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Just as every huntsman is firmly convinced that his particular country 
is the worst scenting in Europe, so every keeper believes his beat is over- 
run with foxes! The multitudinous tracks left by one fox in the snow lead 
the unthinking to believe there are dozens of foxes about! 

Unfortunately, snow, which provides the fox with numerous sickly 
starved birds and beasts for food, is also his own undoing. His tell-tale 
footprints in the snow lead to the unknown earth, and a trap placed in the 
entrance soon has him. Although he well knows it is there, hunger and 
thirst eventually force him to attempt to come out, and usually his fate 
is sealed. I have heard it said that there is a change of sentiment with 
regard to the fox, and that no longer is the vulpicide taboo to his fellow 
men. If that is so, how do you account for the great increase in the fox 
population throughout the country in the last fifty years or so. Even in 
the South of England, where shooting over-rides hunting interests, there 
are more foxes than there were. In fact a hunt which, in 1836 was given 
up owing to a shortage of foxes, is still going to-day (still short of foxes, 
but not so short!) Hunting the same number of days per week under 
more difficult conditions than a hundred years ago, yet killing more foxes 
per annum. 
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‘: ARR HAUNCH!” is heard pretty frequently in these days. 
Curiously enough there are remarkably few fox hunts which 
have no deer within their territory. The majority are escaped 

park animals, or the descendants thereof, but that does not make their 
scent any less sweet to foxhounds. The variety of deer is extraordinary. 
One finds red deer in Hants, Devon, Somerset, Cornwall, and Yorkshire, 
and in nearly every county, either or both Fallow and Japanese. Roe deer 
are found in Hants, Dorset and Northumberland, and I believe even in 
Surrey and Sussex. Barking deer (Muntjac), which are so small they look 
like hares or foxes, are I think confined to Hertfordshire, where they are 
known as “the Duchess’ deer,” as they are supposed to have escaped 
from the (late) Duchess of Bedford’s park at Woburn. Anyway there is no 
lack of “riot,” for even the lordly stag, “the most stateliest beast,” is 
merely “riot” to foxhounds. 

The presence of deer is most useful to Brer Fox, for they frequently 
seduce hounds from their legitimate quarry, an especially sweet scent 
being that of roe deer, for whom even five or six season hounds (who ought 
to know better) sometimes leave the paths of virtue. Many a fox escapes 
Owing to deer being seen in front of hounds. Immediately either the 
“field” or huntsmen, or both, jump to the conclusion hounds are running 
deer, and stop them, when probably both fox and deer were running the 
same line, as they use the same paths and gaps in hedges, and the same 
exits from cover. In theory the huntsman should know, by which hounds 
are leading, whether they can be relied on to stick to fox. If the old hands 
are in the lead, he obviously should ignore the presence of deer. Yet this 
error of stopping hounds is made in woodland countries over and over 
again. Deer, in fact, save many a fox. In the Highlands the reverse is the 
case, as the fox sometimes is a benefactor to the deer. Many a stalk has 
been spoilt by the alertness of Brer Fox, whose quickness in spotting the 
presence of man has given the alarm. Yet deer look on foxes with suspicion 
and hostility. There is a case recorded of a fallow buck attacking a fox 
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Unprovoked assault. Fallow buck chasing hunted Tox cub, 


during the “rut.” This took place in Savernake Park when cubhunting. 
Foxes take the newly-born fawns of roe deer, and even it’s said of red deer, 
as witness of which take the hostile attitude of the hind, who will strike 
and jump at a fox (or dog). 

Foxes do not confine themselves to juvenile venison, for in the High- 
lands every deer that dies is soon reduced to the major unbreakable bones. 
In Hampshire the natives set wire snares for fallow deer at all times and 
seasons, which they frequently forget all about. I recently found the 
skeleton of a deer picked clean by foxes, the skull alone intact, and still 
in the snare. 

These forgotten snares are a nuisance to the local hunt. I’ve seen a 
galloping “whip” plucked from his saddle by a snare round his foot. I’ve 
also seen the young entry having a lovely “worry” with the fly blown carcase 
of a deer in one of these forgotten snares. 
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xv 


NOTES ON FOXES 
by an ex-M.F.H. 


MAN following hounds on foot during the month of February 
had seen them find a fox in a covert, and go away with him. He 


followed on the line for a mile or so, until he came to a grass lane, 
where he waited, hoping to see more of the sport. After a time he heard 
the cry of hounds coming back towards him, and taking up his position on 
a bank by a tree, he quietly waited. 

He saw the hunted fox, now tired, coming back towards the covert in 
which he had been found. The fox came through the fence into the lane, 
and to the surprise of the man, was joined there by another smaller fox, 
evidently a vixen, and quite fresh. 

The two foxes stood together for a moment, as though in conversation. 
They then trotted up the lane side by side for fifty yards, when the tired 
fox crept through the hedge on the far side, while the vixen ran straight 
up the lane—successfully taking hounds away on her line. The foot follower 
said nothing about what he had seen, and neither fox was killed that day. 

Foxes will often pass close to foxhounds kennel at night, and by their 
barking set the pack alight. One night at Tidworth we heard a dog-fox 
one side of the kennels and a vixen on the other, calling to and answering 
each other. They do this, I believe, to get a bit of their own back! 

A hunted fox, when some distance ahead, continually stands still and 
turns broadside on to listen, in order that he may know how far hounds 
are behind him. 

If one views a fox a long way off, in an open country, and one is not 
certain whether it is the hunted fox or not, watch him. If he turns 
broadside on and stands still, he is the hunted fox without a doubt. 

Sometimes, after being hard run, a fox will avoid entering a thick and 
strong covert. It is generally supposed that he avoids it for the reason 
that he can get less air in such a covert, in his blown condition. My own 
belief is that he avoids it because he knows that he cannot hear so well in 
such a covert. 
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Magpies and jays are great enemies to a fox. One can often tell where 
a fox is moving in covert from hearing them chattering and scolding. 
Crows will fly overhead and buffet a tired fox in the open, and will often 
indicate the way a fox has gone. 

A fox is very much afraid of a chain. He has been taught by his vixen 
mother to connect it with a trap, and he will spring into the air if he 
accidentally steps upon one. It is said if a chain is nailed over the fowls’ 
entrance to a fowlhouse, and is long enough to be upon the ground in 
front, fowls will be safe from foxes, even if the entrance is left open at 
night. 

Foxes do not require to be “preserved.” If left alone and given fair 
play, they are well able to look after themselves. 

As a general rule, a fox when hunted will run down the wind, unless 
he knows of some safe sanctuary, or of another fox handy which he can 
turn out. In a very strong wind, though, they will often run straight up 
wind. The reason for this is that a very strong wind behind him will blow 
a fox’s brush over his back, which unbalances him and throws him out 
of his stride.1 

The life of many a fox has been saved owing to his having been coursed 
by a sheepdog. Hounds are “disciplined” against running a cur dog, and 
therefore will not stoop to the line of a fox whose scent is mingled with 
that of a dog. 

When an admirer of them told Goosey, huntsman to the Duke of 
Rutland, that Lord Lonsdale’s hounds were so good that they could “walk 
a fox to death,” Goosey replied, “I take leave to inform you, sir, that a 
fox is a toddling animal, and that you must make haste after him some 
time of the day.” This is an apt description of the pace a fox travels when 
some way ahead of hounds. He keeps travelling on steadily at a staying 
“toddle.” 

The vixen is devoted to her cubs. If necessary to move a litter when 
they are small and the vixen is not with them, put the cubs in a sack and 
carry them away. If the sack is rested upon the ground every four or five 
hundred yards, the vixen will be able to scent them, and will follow and be 
with them that night, however far the distance may be that the cubs were 
taken. A small quantity of sulphur, wrapped in brown paper and burnt 


‘This theory is open to doubt in my opinion—L.E. 


2A new theory to me!—L.E. 
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on the windward side of an earth, will ensure that the vixen will move her 
cubs that night. 

T once saw a beaten fox, that had been hard run for forty minutes in 
an open country, turn round and face a pack of hounds. He had run the 
length of a narrow strip of plantation which lay in a fold in the downs, 
and on leaving it he crawled up the hill to the top. He was about a hundred 

yards away, and I turned my horse up the hill to keep my eye on him. 
He did not see me. When he got to the top of the hill, the fox turned round 
and stood there. As he heard the cry approaching, his lips turned up, his 
hackles rose, his ears were laid back, his teeth bared, and his brush rested 
on the ground. He must have stood there a full minute. As the pack 
came over the crest of the hill he charged straight at them, and of course 
it was “Who-whoop” in a moment. 
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Dr. Reynard, Physician. 
“Now where are all your sorrows and your cares, ye gloomy souls, 
or where your aches and pains, complainin’ ones? One halloa has 
dispelled them all!” 
Mr. Jorrocks. 


F ONE were to obtain one’s knowledge of sport entirely from the daily 

press, or at least one section of it, the impression might easily be that 

foxhunting was a survival of feudal days, and the exclusive amusement 
of the wealthy. The former it may be. The latter it is most certainly 
not (when it entirely becomes so it will cease to exist). A great number 
of packs are not only “mastered” but entirely run by local farmers, 
particularly in the hill countries, such as the Cumberland Farmers, the 
Tivyside Farmers, the Essex Farmers, etc., etc. In other places the packs 
are “trencher fed,” that is, kept at farms and not kennelled. These are 
maintained chiefly by subscriptions from the local farmers. The Irfon and 
Towy in Wales are examples. In some places there are still private packs, 
usually run by a local landowner. These latter are far less numerous than 
in the past, when many such humble establishments existed, before the 
industrial revolution. An old farmer in the Vine country, for example, 
used to tell how, if he rode up to the top of Inkpen Beacon, he would be 
sure to see some pack hunting with which he could join in. In these days 
he would have a long wait! 

In the colliery and tin-mining districts the local hunts are strongly 
supported by the miners. I am not certain if the Welsh pack hunted by a 
mine manager, with a “field” of miners and farmers, still exists or not, 
but as an example of this love of foxhunting ingrained in the Britisher, 
take an old family pack, the Four Burrow in Cornwall. The inhabitants 
of those parts are mostly tin miners and smallholders, or a combination 
of both. Usually father, a retired miner, has a small farm, aided by his 
children, the eldest of whom is probably a miner himself, who will in turn 
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BEATEN YET VICTORIOUS 


inherit the holding. There are few covers, all the trees in the country 
having long ago been converted into pit props, but the rough fields of the 
smallholders also hold foxes. A considerable number of miners hunt on 
foot. They betake themselves to the high ground, armed with “eats and 
drinks” and field-glasses, and watch with the greatest interest their particular 
“dogs,” many of which they have previously “walked.” The foot people 
being such patrons of the chase, light coloured hounds are very popular, 
being easy to see, and they are therefore much used by the M.F.H. A most 
unprepossessing country to look at, owing to old mine workings and lack 
of trees, it is a far better hunting country than many more in the public 
eye. It is in fact very much like several of the Irish countries, better than 
many, but not equal to the two or three best. In the Lake district which 
lies in Cumberland and Westmoreland, five packs of hounds hunt a country 
which rises in places to 3000 ft. 

In the high ground, of course, all hunting is done on foot, and shanks’ 
mare is not only the ideal hunter, but the only one possible. Consequently 
Jakeland hunting is even more democratic than most foxhunting. The 
Dalesmen themselves are keen foxhunters (shepherds and quarrymen alike), 
and on a Boxing Day meet the country, in local parlance, is “fair black 
wi’ folk,” and although fell walking is pretty strenuous, quite a number 
will turn up when the fox is eventually “whoaled,” i.e. gone to ground. 

The opposite extreme of that varied sport foxhunting is to be found 
in the shires’, where shanks’ mare would see little, and a three hundred 
guinea hunter not much more, unless the man on top is a “top sawyer.” 
For a good horseman it is the foxhunter’s paradise—a grass country with 
small covers set far apart provides all the galloping and jumping even 
for the greatest glutton. To those “rum ’uns to follow and bad ’uns to 
beat” it is the only kind of foxhunting, and one can well understand the 
fiery old warrior’s reply to the question, “If he had ever been out with 
the Crawley and Horsham”—“No, sir, I’ve never hunted with any packs 
except the Quorn and Pytchley, and I'll take damn’ good care I never do!” 
To show diversity of opinion however, I recently asked a hard-riding 
“provincial” how she had enjoyed her visit to “the shires.” Her reply was, 
“It was the greatest fun in the world, but hardly foxhunting !” 

Taking Leicestershire at one end and the Fells at the other, every known 
type of country exists between, and the style of hunting varies in accordance 
with the local agricultural and territorial conditions. Consequently the 
number of packs of hounds hunting in this country over vastly different 
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types of terrain make also the methods of pursuit vary considerably, and 
what is essential in one country might not be successful in another. One 
axiom however applies to all: “A very moderate huntsman at the tail of 
the pack when they check, is more use than the embodiment of science 
half a mile behind” (all the same it is open to doubt whether more foxes 
are not lost by ‘ help’ from the huntsman than from his absence). 

I have frequently seen it stated that a hunted fox will not enter a covert 
when tired. This I think requires considerable qualification. I remember 
seeing a fox found by the Pytchley in Naseby Cover, some forty minutes 
later return, and passing close to the cover, go and lie up in a thick hedge 
not far away (they went to another holloa, so he would have been lost 
anyway). Personally I think hunted foxes only avoid smallish covers, 
knowing how hopeless it would be to evade hounds in such a confined 
space when tired. In big woodlands, once a fox returns to them he will 
never again leave, no matter how hot and bothered he may be. 

Woodland hunting is an art in itself. One very seldom sees a good 
woodland huntsman. His is a thankless job anyway, as the fox has every- 
thing in his favour. For example, a “field” grumble if the huntsman 
doesn’t make lots of noise (for they will stand and gossip in the rides, and 
soon lose touch with a quiet huntsman). Moreover, his hounds, when they 
cannot hear him, go and look for him instead of the fox. Yet a noisy 
huntsman is heard far away in the silent woods, and the fox slips away 
long before hounds reach him. Moreover a whipper-in is little use in view- 
ing foxes in a really big cover—he probably wouldn’t see anything even if he 
went right to the end, as he couldn’t watch enough of the outside of a 
really big wood. The result is a fox slips away far ahead of our noisy 
huntsman, who thus loses the inestimable advantage of getting away on 
the back of his fox. I admit a silent huntsman is anathema to “the field,” 
but so he is to the fox! “The silent system .. . is most dangerous for the 
fox” (Tom Smith’s Life of a Fox). All the same opinions differ, for Lord 
Willoughby de Broke in Hunting the Fox says, “In a woodland the un- 
forgivable sin is to indulge in long periods of silence.” 

Talking of large woodlands, I believe Wenlock Edge is responsible for 
the tale of the whipper-in who arrived back at kennels just as the huntsman 
was going to bed. “Where the have you been?” “Well, sir, you told 
me to go onto the end. I didn’t get there until sunset, and as it was getting 
dark I thought I’d better come straight ’ome!” 

“A fox well found is half killed,” is an old axiom applicable in theory 
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whenever hounds really get away on their fox’s brush, but in fact, in nine 
cases out of ten the quarry soon finds a substitute. I once saw the Pytchley 
go away from the Hemplow over the Crick Canal, and before the last 
horseman had crossed, the fox was swimming back again, they having 
continued “rejoicing on their way” with another. To show the number 
of foxes disturbed in a day’s hunting, I saw the Quorn go away from Old 
Dalby (one day when I was sketching). Within ten minutes one fox came 
back to Dalby and another climbed up into an ash tree in the fence alongside 
me. Personally I have only once actually witnessed a change of foxes, by 
which I mean, seen both foxes at the same time. The best chance of seeing 
such a “change” is in a gorse, for example, in a Down country. What 
usually happens is the hunted fox enters the gorse, and probably gets the 
wind of a shepherd and flock the other side, so turns right, or left. Mean- 
while a fresh fox, disturbed by the cry of approaching hounds, goes away 
and is holloa’d by the shepherd. Hounds either catch “a view” or go to 
the “holloa,” and the hunted fox is left behind in safety. 

It is very interesting to watch a hunted fox. They seem to know 
exactly the state of scent, and if it is not good, they do not hurry themselves. 
Yet they keep going, bearing out Goosey’s statement that the fox is a 
“toddling” animal. I have twice seen a fox watching hounds hunt another, 
having successfully negotiated a “change”—or more strictly speaking, 
they were probably listening to hounds, as from their low stature, unless 
standing on high ground, their view is very limited. 

“Outliers” who live in hedges, ditches, trees, rough fields, etc.—any- 
where in fact except the gorse fox covert specially planted for their benefit 
—are a great nuisance to any establishment. A small cover was supposed 
to hold a fox who had a peculiarly bad name as a poultry thief. In responses 
to frequent requests, hounds drew for him (always blank), but one day an 
old farmer (who should have known better) took a short-cut across his 
neighbour’s wheat to get to hounds, who were just emerging from the 
aforesaid gorse, the huntsman blowing the appropriate “long-drawn wail.” 
In the middle of this sown field squatted our long-lost poultry thief! But 
he had killed his last hen, as they caught him in the next two fields. My 
theory is, this fox used to move out of the gorse whenever he heard horses 
trotting on the road, and lay in the open until all was quiet again. 

Sometimes even cubs show a considerable amount of cunning. One 
rather windy morning in October hounds dispersed a litter, and eventually 
settled on to one whom they hunted slowly (it was a big wood) for a long 
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time, only eventually to lose a very tired cub. The huntsman gave it up 
and went off home. I stopped, talking to a farmer for a quarter of an hour 
or so, and then started home myself. About fifty yards from the cover 
was a cattle shed. As it was still blowing hard I went inside the shed to 
light a cigarette. In the manger was squatting the hunted cub! 

A hunted fox will stop to roll in manure or filth. I doubt whether 
“he done it ’a purpose”—it is merely the natural habit of the fox and dog 
tribe. Yet Bob Cotesworth, K.H. to the Middlesex (U.S.A.), saw a fox roll 
in a bed of mint, which entirely did away with scent and caused this same 
fox to be lost on several occasions. Until his little dodge was witnessed 
it appeared a supernatural disappearance on each occasion! 

It cannot be said that the average fox runs much risk of getting killed 
by hounds. When you look at your hunting diary you will, I think, 
agree, after comparing “finds” and “kills,” that the odds are quite 3 to I 
on the fox! In December, 1937, Country Life published a letter signed 
“Sporting Parson,” on the subject of “Have foxhounds deteriorated?” It 
is of interest in relation to our subject, because it bears out my contention 
that the chances are usually in favour of the fox. The writer says. “During 
the last season I was asked by a non-hunting man whether foxes often 
escaped hounds. I replied the betting was usually 3 to 1 on the fox. With 
a view to testing this statement I collated the hunting reports in The Times 
for thirty days, which yielded 460 hunting days. 1116 foxes were hunted 
and 201 killed. This means that only 18 per cent were killed and the betting 
was about 53 to 1 on the fox. Eighteen of these thirty days were taken 
from January and twelve from February, but February showed no improve- 
ment on January. On the biggest day in January 32 packs hunted 79 foxes, 
and killed 16 of them. Twenty packs scored no kill at all. On the biggest 
day in February (27th) 33 packs hunted 83 foxes and killed 12, one of which 
was lame, and three were bolted and killed.” After reading the above, out of 
curiosity I looked up my hunting diaries from 1918 to 1940, it having been 
my fortunate lot (chiefly through the kindness of friends) to have hunted 
with a very great number of packs in both shires and provinces. The 
number of “good” days was remarkable (although in one or two packs I 
was a Jonah!) but I cannot say that the majority of these good hunts ended 
with a kill! 

Another proof of the comparative immunity of the fox is that one 
occasionally kills a very old fox. I’ve seen two who hadn’t a tooth in their 
heads. The last one I imagine must have been deaf as well as decrepit, 
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for hounds chopped him asleep under a tree. He was a remarkable animal, 
for not only had he evaded hounds for at least ten seasons, but more remark- 
able still, he lived on the land of a noted anti-fox landlord’s keepers, and he 
had outwitted the lot. Nevertheless, cunning though the fox may be, I 
am of opinion that not all the cunning of all the foxes in Christendom 
would save “ Master Charles” from a good pack of hounds if it were not for 
that most uncertain thing, the human equation. The average fox is lost 
just when he apparently ought to be killed. Either hounds are driven off 
his line by a hard-riding field, or the huntsman, knowing the end is at hand, 
gets excited and pushes on when hounds momentarily check, whilst really 
the tired fox has turned back or aside. To quote once again the late Lord 
Willougby de Broke in Hunting the Fox the timely halloa of the wise 
man looking back is worth anything and has killed many a fox, while 
the noses of the foxes whose lives have been saved by the whole establishment 
posting forward would cover all the kennel doors in the British Isles.” 

In conclusion, apparently I am not alone in thinking the fox, hunted 
and unhunted, a fascinating personage, for there is a tale told of a former 
Duke of Beaufort, who loathed London and loved the country. Having 
accompanied his wife to town, he remained indoors, and when the Duchess 
suggested he really ought to go out, he dressed up and disappeared for the 
day. On his return she asked him what he had been doing. He replied, 
“Tve been to the Zoo to look at the foxes!” 
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Lee. FOX AS A RR 


. C. MILLAIS in Mammals of Great Britain says “Foxes do not make 

interesting pets . . . and never show attachment to their masters.” With 

both these statements I beg to differ. A fox is capable of affection and 

becomes exceedingly tame, and playful with his owner—although he 
is only tame with those few people he really knows; he remains a wild 
creature with strangers. Exceedingly playful (even when adult), his play 
is a bit rough, his jaws being very powerful—yet my own dog-fox never 
shut his teeth on my bare hand, but clothing puzzled him, for he some- 
times unwittingly hurt through clothes. A tennis ball was always a great 
source of amusement. Unable to bounce it as we can, the fox’s method 
Was to put it on top of his kennel and let it drop, catching it on the bounce. 
In the handling of a dog-fox a certain amount of tact is necessary (especially 
in early spring—February), but any reasonably observant person will 
know when he has got out of bed on the wrong side! A friend of mine 
who got tired of his tame fox took it out into a large wood and tried to 
lose it, but had the greatest difficulty in shaking it off. In Random 
Recollections of the Belvoir Hunt, the author, who had a tame vixen which 
played havoc with his poultry, was determined to get rid of her, so he put 
her in a fox-earth and left her. Before he had gone two hundred yards 
she was at his heels—the appeal being not in vain—she was taken back to 
her old quarters, much to her delight. 

It is rather curious, considering one’s fox pets are invariably captured 
as small cubs, what a lot of things they know, apparently from hereditary 
instinct. For example, although they can never have seen their parents 
do it, they instinctively bury any food surplus to their requirements. Again, 
you take them for a walk, and they will turn over the horse droppings in 
search of a beetle they can never have before eaten. A fox is astonishingly 
quick to learn, up to a point. They quickly learn the whereabouts of the 
catch of the door of their cage, but haven’t quite enough sense to open 
it to ecsape. I’ve seen one trying to drink from a cattle trough too high 
for a cub to reach standing on its hind legs, but having seen the terrier jump 
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on top of the side of the trough, it immediately followed suit, and was 
able to drink in comfort. 

Although, I believe, impossible to house train, some foxes like being 
in the house, and to sit in front of the fire, but every time a coal drops out, 
they jump yards away! Also, if a stranger comes into the house suddenly, 
the fox is apt to jump on to the mantelpiece or the sideboard, with most 
disastrous results! 

I knew one fox who loved motoring, and who often came to meets of 
the Atherstone with his mistress, and used to gaze out of the window at 
the hounds with almost professional interest. Some people are naturally 
good with foxes, just as only some people can manage mules (the average 
British soldier was no good with a mule, in my experience, but there were 
many exceptions). 

Vixens are, I think, much easier to tame than dog-foxes.- All the same, 
much as I liked my captive foxes of either sex, I am always rather glad 
when they escape, as they usually do. Wild animals in captivity, even if 
born in bondage, never look really happy. I think it is more loneliness 
than confinement. Their golden eyes gaze wistfully into the distance, and 
on still nights one hears them barking when they catch the wind of their 
wild brethren, who come very close to the captive—witness the footprints 
in the snow. Theirs is, in fact, a life sentence—not quite so severe owing 
to the fact they never knew freedom. Yet the wild instinct is so strong 
it almost amounts to the same thing. I can never understand those who 
wish to abolish capital punishment—death is surely more merciful than 
life imprisonment? It is life imprisonment for a fox, unless he breaks 
gaol. You dare not deliberately let him go—tame foxes being very 
destructive to poultry (especially your own), the latter being easy to catch, 
whilst wild birds are not easy to obtain by an animal whose food has always 
been brought to him. Actually his chances of freedom are not very good. 
Being comparatively without fear of men, he falls an easy victim to gun, 
trap or poison, the huntsman being usually the least to be feared of his 
enemies, as the number of foxes killed by hounds in comparison to those 
who die by other means is small. All the same, the ex-captives sometimes 
do survive. I’ve only seen one killed by hounds. He had a very rotten collar 
still on him, and had presumably been at liberty a long time. These semi- 
feral foxes do strange things. A chauffeur of my acquaintance found a fox 
asleep on his bed on a hunting morning—it jumped out through the open 
window. A lady M.F.H., when hunting a cub near her house, saw another 
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“ Asleep on his bed!” 


fox trying to get in at the front door. I remember a bumptious whipper-in, 
replying to the query as to why he hadn’t holloa’d the fox away saying, 
“We don’t ’unt foxes with collars and chains on, where I come from!” I 
expect he got it in the neck from the huntsman, as he deserved, later on. 
One would imagine that a fox, once escaped from captivity, would 
never return, yet I once lost a vixen about New Year, and she returned 
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Reflections. Tame fox cub admiring himself in mirror. 


about the end of February, coming back with a collie dog she had been 
accustomed to play with as a cub. We had great expectations that as she 
had been away in the “clicketting” season she would produce cubs in 
captivity. Unfortunately she came to a bad end before she had been home 
many days, being hung by her own collar and chain climbing a gate. 

My dog-fox, after having been at liberty several months, returned to 
his cage at night to pay off an old score. He had always been greatly 
annoyed, when in captivity, by a guinea fowl who roosted on his cage and 
was always chattering rude remarks at him. So one night he returned 


and slew the guinea fowl by biting off its head, and disappeared again. Since 
then he has kept well away! Honour is now satisfied! 

In conclusion, one of the disadvantages of these escaped pets is that 
every fox found in your vicinity might be your erstwhile pal, but I confess 
that outside fiction I have never known a fox return to its owner on being 
chased, but I have known them take refuge in strange human habitations. 

Although I am far from sure if one ought to keep any wild animal 
in captivity, there are many less reputable ways of amusing yourself. 
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X X 
THE BAG TOx 


“A noble Earl of an ancient name 
Hunted the fox, but preferred him tame.” 


Indeed, as there was a very definite shortage of foxes, the bagman 

was in many parts of the country a necessity. The past master at 
this form of sport was the famous Mr. Templer of Stover, who flourished 
between 1781 and 1843, dying after a hunting accident at Sandford Orleigh 
at the age of 62. 

Mr. Templer always made sure of a “find” by taking a fox with him on 
hunting mornings. He kept his foxes in kennels, and on a swivel chain so 
that they could exercise themselves. One fox, called “The Bold Dragoon,” 
was turned down in front of hounds no less than 36 times. He was never 
any the worse for being chased, and never failed to enjoy a freshly killed 
rabbit on his return from hunting. Mr. Templer had a marvellous control 
over animals. For example, he used to turn out his fox “in view,” yet 
such was his discipline over hounds they never moved until he gave them 
the office, except one doghound, “Guardsman,” who used to watch Mr. 
Templer closely, and was off the moment the latter snapped his watch. 
This pack were never allowed “blood,” yet it was said, “a more hard-driving 
pack never entered a cover.” Moreover, they could catch and kill foxes 
when required to. When they visited Exmoor, in four days they killed - 
three brace of foxes. This pack (they were 19-inch foxhounds) rather upsets 
Beckford’s axiom that blood is a necessity. 

That Mr. Templer’s pack was much thought of in their day is proved 
by the fact that the Belvoir bought their draft. The present Tiverton far 
back have some of Mr. Templer’s blood, as Mr. Worth bought part of 
the Stover pack. 

The practice of hunting bagged foxes was by no means confined to 
the West Country. In the Annals of Sporting, Vol. II, 1823, we find under 
“Sporting Occurrences Rutlandshire (foxes unearthed)”: “The Cottesmore 


()« ancestors did not condemn the hunting of bagged foxes. 
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Hounds one day at Ayston near Uppingham proceeded to a neighbouring 
cover (Beaumont Chase) and immediately found a fox, which they ran for 
an hour and a half. He escaped the vigilance of his pursuers by entering 
a drain, and on the drain being opened, three foxes were discovered . . . they 
were bagged and kept for future sport.” 

Under Norfolk in the same volume we find: “Sir Jacob Astley’s fox- 
hounds threw off at Ringstead covers .. . Reynard was secured in safety 
and taken home in a sack for another day.” 

The famous George Osbaldston was a great bag fox hunter. He wrote 
to Mr. Budd, the cricketer (1822), “Let me know what Hopkins says about 
foxes—recollect they must be old English foxes, no—French dunghills— 
about three brace per month will do.” 

I find in a biography of Mr. Farquharson (Baily, 1866) another mention 
of Mr. Templer’s foxes. It says: “When Mr. Templer’s horses went to 
Dorsetshire, a stable cat was perched comfortably on the clothing of one 
led horse, and ‘ Latitat,’ his favourite fox, was. perched on the other.” 

To us it seems strange that orthodox sportsmen of the old school such 
as Mr. Templer, Sir Walter Carew and Parson Jack Russel should have 
taken to hunting bag foxes—it doesn’t seem to fit in with West Country 
sport—but as a suburban sport one can understand it. When the Industrial 
Revolution took place the great desire of the new rich was to hunt like 
their predecessors, the landed gentry. Therefore carted stag hunting and 
bag foxes had a great rage, as foxes were (I presume) scarce in Suburbia 
(they aren’t now, by any means!). Exactly when “the noble Earl of an 
ancient name” flourished I am not sure, but it’s less than'a hundred years ago. 
His bag foxes were kept in a pit near Tring, and daily exercised by aman with 
a birch broom. There is no shortage of foxes in the Vale of Aylesbury 
now—rather contrariwise, as Mr. Jorrocks would say. There certainly is 
no necessity to 


“... turn him down in the Aylesbury Vale 
In front of a fence called a post or rail, 
To suit the view of a certain ‘ gent’ 
Who ‘ rather like timber and thought he “went” ’” 


Personally 1 have not had much experience of bagged foxes. The 


only one I actually have seen turned down in many years’ hunting, although 
he had plenty of time to find his way about, apparently was a stranger 
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in the land, as he made no effort to go away, and was caught in the next 
field. With this exception, in theory I have never seen a “bagman” in 
front of hounds—although I have several times suspected one! 

Modern ideas are definitely against bagmen, for to quote the late 
Lord Willoughby de Broke, it “destroys all the romance and spirit of 
foxhunting.” 


RHE END 
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